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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

& appears to afford sundry of our Free Trade contemporaries a 

definite if perishable gratification to believe that the Protec- 
tionists will only threaten the Trusts, According to several 
authorities,—among which we have observed the Times, Evening 
Post, and World, of New York,—the obligation of the Republicans 
to the Trusts for money given by the latter in last year’s campaign 
is so great as to restrain the supporters of Protection from assail- 
ing them with anything harder than words. 

It is proper to say on this: (1) That -we do not believe the 
Trusts aided General Harrison’s election with money, or other- 
wise: we believe they were, as most naturally they should be, on 
the Free Trade side. But if any one bargained with them, in be- 
half of Republican success, he is as bad or worse than they, and 
deserves no more tolerance by honest men—of any party—than 
they do. That he could make such a bargain to bind the mass of 
Protectionists, unless through trickery, is absurd on its face. And 
(2): The Chicago platform, on which Mr. Harrison was elected, 
denounced the Trusts. It did not require extended and elaborate 
research to see that they were the deadly enemies of the principle 
of Protection, and that it would be childish to attempt to hold the 
country to it, if any toleration were to be given to the movement 
to organize the productive industries in monopolistic forms. The 
fight was decreed in 1888. It was inevitable. It will be made, of 
course. We would not expect any member of Congress to be so 
far unfaithful to the interests of his constituency as to hesitate a 
moment when he finds a Trust replacing that free, fair, open, 
domestic competition which is the complement of the Tariff barrier. 





From the President’s brief speech at Concord we gather that 
he has learned that the people of the United States and the office- 
seekers are not numerically coéxtensive. He contrasts the great 
body of the people, ‘‘ who have but one and that the highest con- 
cern of the government,—that public affairs shall be honestly and 
economically administered, and that the laws shall be enforced, 
and that public servants shall behave themselves well in the dis- 
charge of their duties,” with those who are immediately about a 
President, and “who are pressing considerations personal to 
themselves.” It is fair to ask if it is unavoidable that the chief 
magistrate of this country should be immediately surrounded by 
men whose presence in his company is due to their prosecution of 
selfish interests. The first Republican President entered upon 
office with the whole machinery of the government in the hands 
of his political opponents. Yet we do not read of Mr. Lincoln 
that he was thus run down by office-seekers. It would not have 
suited the country to have him so. No doubt he had a share 
of this annoyance, but his conduct and his words did not solicit 
it, as did the words of Mr. Harrison’s Inaugural, where he 
pleaded with the hungry and thirsty of his party to restrain for a 
little their eagerness. , 

The outcome of all this is something much worse than annoy- 
ance and worriment to the President. As one of our Republican 
contemporaries says, it is taking the heart out of the Republican 
party. Mr. Cleveland’s administration, just because it was a shift 
from one party to the other, brought the native ugliness of the 
Spoils System into the light of day as it had not been done by any 
shift from one Republican administration to another. When he 
was returned to private life, Republicans all over the country 
who had “ but one and that the highest concern of the govern- 
ment” at heart, breathed freely once more, and said, ‘‘ Now we 
shall have a respite from all that, if Mr. Harrison’s pledges in his 
letter of acceptance mean what they plainly say.” But we have 


- 








had just the experience under Mr. Cleveland over again in its 
broad outline. Whether the one President or the other made the 
more removals within his first six months is a point which can in- 
terest no one. The one thing that is of interest is that many 
removals have not been made under the restrictions laid down in 
Mr. Harrison’s letter of acceptance, but for the worst and most 
vulgar reasons. They have been for the most part changes which 
those who have at heart “ but one and that the highest concern of 
the government” are not able to recognize as in any measure or 
degree contributing to that object, as Mr. Harrison very properly 
defines it analytically. They have not contributed to the honesty, 
the economy, or the efficiency of the government, for they have 
been a sacrifice of experience in the public service to the seltish 
demands of party “ workers,” and nothing more. 





THE corruption and attempted corruption of the franchise by 
means of post-office and other “spoils” go on in all directions. 
We have the word of a trustworthy local newspaper in Chester 
county,—a county, by the way, which joins to the distinction of 
exceptional intelligence and prosperity the less creditable one of 
being dominated by a cast-iron partisanship,—that at three post- 
offices of some importance in the southern section of the county, 
there are seventeen anxious and hopeful applicants for the place 
of post-master, all of the seventeen being fed on hope by the Con- 
gressman of the district, pending a political contest in which he is 
interested. At West Grove five applicants are thus “on the 
string,’ and at Oxford and Kennett Square six each. Primarily, 
the scandal and the shame of this business lies at the door of the 
Postmaster-General and the President, who put the “ patronage ”’ 
in the Congressman’s hands. 





Mr. RoosEVELT has published an admirable letter in the Bos- 
ton Journal in exposition and defense of the method of competitive 
examinations as the test of fitness, its only fault being the petitio 
principii involved in his constantly calling it ‘the merit system.” 
As the word merit carries with it a moral implication everywhere 
outside some of our schools, it is much too strong for use in this 
connection. Mr. Roosevelt admits that very much might be said 
for the superiority of personal selection over that by examinations, 
if only we might have the selection made by a man who was com- 
petent for the headship of a department, and who was certain of 
holding his office no matter what change took place in the admin- 
istration. But he very truly says that the heads of departments 
are not left free to make any selections, but are obliged to accept 
the nominees of congressmen, senators, and local politicians, under 
penalty of being refused a reappointment when their commission 
expires, if not of immediate removal. The power of dismissal ac- 
tually comes into existence under the new method of selection, as 
men who are found unsatisfactory are sent away at the end of six 
months, whereas they formerly were saddled on the departments 
and public offices by the political influence which secured their 
appointments. 

But as a comment on the method there comes a complaint of 
a clerk in the New York custom-house, who held his place under 
the rules of the classified service, but has been turned adrift by 
Mr. Windom without anything being alleged against his fitness 
for the work he was engaged to do. He reminds the President 
and the Secretary in letters which have been given to the public, 
that he was the only Democrat in the branch of the custom-house 
in which he has been serving, twenty-five Republicans having 
continued in office there throughout Mr. Cleveland’s administra- 
tion. It may be that there was some good reason for Mr. Mac- 
Court’s removal ; but if none can be given it looks like the kind of 
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evasion of the Pendleton Law, by which employes are dismissed 
for political reasons, in the expectation that the machinery of ex- 
aminations will furnish a man of the other party to take his place. 
By continually weeding out successful competitors, who are not 
in sympathy with the party in power, it becomes possible to effect 
something like the traditional “ clean sweep,” in spite of the ex- 
aminations. And this becomes the easier when candidates of the 
opposition party are made to understand that the head of the de- 
partment or the office prefers their room to their company. By 
the use of much less ingenuity than the average politician shows, 
it is quite possible to introduce the “ spoils system” under cover 
of what Mr. Roosevelt calls the “ merit system,” and it has been 
done. 





THE State Department has pointed out as subjects worthy of 
consideration at the coming International Congress: (1) the form- 
ation of an American Customs Union; (2) the establishment of 
more frequent and direct communication between the countries 
represented ; (3) the adoption of a uniform system of customs’ re- 
gulations for governing the import and export of merchandise ; (4) 
a uniform method of determining the classification and valuation 
of merchandise; (5) an international system of weights and meas- 
ures; (6) better arrangements as regards the extradition of crimi- 
nals ; (7) arbitration of international differences ; and (8) the adop- 
tion of a common silver coin to be legal tender in all commercial 
transactions, and to be coined of the same weight and fineness 
by all the contracting governments. 

This is a programme sufficiently long to occupy the Congress, 
which meets October 4, all the rest of the year. Parts of it are 
feasible enough, as for instance joint action to establish steamship 
lines along the shores of the Continent. But most of these pro- 
posals are of the large sort, which repel practical people from 
dealing with them seriously. There is for instance, not the slight- 
est chance of the establishment of a customs’ union between all 
the independent states of this continent, nor would it be desirable 
if it were possible. There is not that identity of interest which 
must underlie such an arrangement, nor have they attained that 
approximate equality of industrial development which would 
make it safe for the weaker elements of the proposed union. As 
Protectionists, that is as believers in the maximum of national in- 
dustrial life for every country, we should deprecate any arrange- 
ment which would have the tendency to keep these countries in a 
condition of industrial dependence upon us, the most advanced 
member of the proposed industrial confederacy. 

Very worthy of attention is the proposal for an established 
system of international arbitration for the whole continent, not 
unlike the “concert of European powers,” but more developed 
and more authoritative. We need an Amphictyonic Council for 
this new worid, which will render impossible such devastating 
wars as that which all but destroyed Paraguay, and that which 
prostrated Peru and Bolivia. And to this council might be en- 
trusted in some measure the defense of the rights of American 
states against European encroachments, such as those of Great 
Britain on Venezuela. 





A Boston contemporary publishes a table of the foreign com- 
merce of the country for the last hundred years. It shows that 
the year 1870 was the turning point as regards the balance of 
trade. Up to that time our imports steadily exceeded our ex- 
ports, the aggregate of eighty years being $1,004,934,380. But in 
the eighteen years since the change our exports have exceeded 
our imports by $1,690,370,532, making a balance of $685,436,152 
for the century in our favor. How was this great mass of goods 
before 1870 paid for, as our export of specie down to the discovery of 
our gold deposits was less than ourimports? Most of it must have 
in been payment for the services of American vessels, which then got 
the best of the world’s carrying-trade, And partly because we have 
not continued our hold on that business, but have begun to pay 
other countries to do our carrying for us, we have to pay great 








Thus since 1870 our 
exports of specie have exceeded our imports by $340,000,000, al- 
though we were heaping up the vast sum of excess of exports of 


amounts of our exports for carriage. 


merchandise at that time. It is true that since 1870 we have 
bought back from European holders a very large part of 
the bonds representing our national debt, and have paid for 
them by exports of merchandise. But this is partially offset by 
the increased indebtedness of our railroads and other corporations 
to European creditors. 





Two reminders reach us of the election of last November. 
The first is the pleasant news that the searching examination to 
which the returns of the election of governor in West Virginia 
have been subjected by the special committee of the legislature 
have proved two things. The first is that the election was very 
fairly and honestly conducted. Only technical reasons were dis- 
covered for throwing out votes on either side, and no evidence 
was forthcoming that any considerable number of persons had 
voted fraudulently and knowingly in contravention of the laws. 
The other is that the exclusion of every vote which might 
not be fairly counted for Gen. Goff, the Republican candidate, 
still leaves him with a plurality of some fifty votes, so that, if jus- 
tice be done, there is no reason to believe he will be excluded from 
the high office to which he has been chosen. The effect of this 
on the political future of the State cannot but be very consider- 
able. West Virginia, both by its make up in the point of popula- 
tion, its recent history as a Union State, and its material interests, 
is much more naturally Republican than is Virginia itself. Yet it 
has seemed as though it would be outrun by the old common- 
wealth on the road to a place in the Republican line, although the 
party in West Virginia is not burdened with any such “ old man 
of the mountains ” as Gen. Mahone, and never has been disgraced 
by taking the initiative in any measures of repudiation. Gov. 
Goff’s election is an indication that the forces which have been 
making West Virginia a Protectionist community have almost 
reached their culmination; and his occupancy of the gubernator- 
ial chair gives promise that the process will not be retarded 
by any undue influence from the State executive. 





THE other is an announcement that the proceedings against 
Col. Dudley of Indiana with regard to the famous “ blocks of five ”’ 
letter have come to an end since Mr. Harrison’s appointee to the 
office of United States District-Attorney entered upon office, and 
that nothing more is to be done in the matter. Probably nothing 
could be done in the shape of strict legal proceedings, as it is not 
in evidence that anyone in Indiana ever received that letter. It 
is therefore not the District-Attorney at Indianapolis upon whom 
we now must place the responsibility, but upon Col. Dudley him- 
self. He has asserted that the letter in question is a forgery, or 
at least that it has been altered before its publication. He even 
began legal proceedings against'the New York newspapers which 
published it as his. He owes it not less to himself than to the Re- 
publican party, on whose National Committee he sat when that 
letter was written and published, to take proceedings against 
those who were responsible for its publication. And his continued 
silence can be construed only as confession that he entered into a 
scheme to buy votes, and then‘prevaricated when it was brought 
to light. 





THE Iowa Republican Convention had some difficulty in de- 


’ ciding between rival claimants for the nomination to the office of 


Governor. State Senator Hutchinson, a Prohibitionist and a Pro- 
tectionist, was nominated on the twenty-third ballot, and of 
course will be elected. Much more general interest attaches to 
the platform of the Convention. It endorses the present Admin- 
istration, and rushes at once to the subject of the pension laws in 
the same paragraph. Mr. Clarkson’s State has the grace to be as 
silent as Mr. Quay’s on the big subject of Civil Service Reform. 
As to Prohibition, there is to be “no backward step,” and the 
law’s complete enforcement is demanded. Protection also is en- 
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dorsed, with the reasonable demand that it include the products 
of the farm as well as of the factory. But there is a significant 
qualification to the approval of this policy “when it does not 
foster Trusts and trade conspiracies.” This is reinforced in a sub- 
sequent paragraph, in which the national and State governments 
are called upon to “ enact and execute laws to punish trade con- 
spiracies, trusts, and combines designed to limit the production of 
the necessaries of life, raise prices, and interfere with the natural 
course of trade.” Evidently these Western Protectionists, al- 
though they express themselves clumsily and not very logically, 
are not going to have the Trust business treated as a matter only 
of private concern. 





THE Democrats of Virginia evidently realize that they have 
something to do to retain their control of the State, and that that 
something is not to be accomplished on the lines of Bourbonism. 
They have nominated a Protectionist, Col. McKinney of the 
Southern army, to the governorship ; and they have placed him 
upon a platform which indicates their sense of the arrival of new 
issues. They evade the Tariff reform question by a vague refer- 
ence to what has been so well said in other Democratic platforms, 
State and National—one of the largest ranges of choice they 
could have offered. He must have very peculiar and original 
views on the Tariff who will not find something to suit him there. 
But they show how far they are from adopting the Free Trade 
programme by demanding the immediate repeal of the taxes on 
tobacco and apple-jack, and by calling for ‘liberal appropriations 
by the Federal Government” for education, to be “ apportioned 
among the States in the ratio of the illiteracy of their popula- 
tion.”? This endorsement of the policy of the Blair Bill is really 
distressing to the Free Traders. One South Carolina newspaper 
says the platform is one on which everybody but Gen. Mahone 
and the Democrats can stand. But sooner or later the Democrats 
of every Southern State which rises above mere agriculture, will 
have to come to a position even more distinctly apart from that 
of the Bourbons than the Virginian Democrats have done. 





TuE defeat of the Amendment to make Prohibition a part of 
the Constitution of New Hampshire has brought up the question 
of License in that State. It is very generally admitted that the 
law enacting that liquor shall not be sold as a beverage in the 
State, although it is allowed to manufacture it for export, is a 
dead letter. And the indisposition of the people to give its prin- 
ciple the highest possible sanction is believed to indicate a readi- 
ness to return to legislation for the regulation of a traffic which 
now flourishes without any regulation. The present legislature 
was chosen without reference to this question ; but a bill to re- 
establish license was proposed in the lower branch, and received 
118 votes, while there were 144 against it. This hands the ques- 
tion over to the people, and it is expected to play an important 
part in determining the character of the next legislature. 





THE case of the colored post-office clerk at Atlanta has af- 
forded a fine example of the frequent untrustworthiness of such 
“ New South ” gentlemen as Mr. Grady, of the Constitution. 

Gen. John R. Lewis was appointed by the present adminis- 
tration post-master at Atlanta. By the testimony of Mr. Grady 
in the Constitution, he is an estimable man, such as Southern Demo- 
crats generally would like to see assigned to places which the Re- 
publicans claim, Two vacancies occurred in the post-office, and 
the positions vacated were in the classified service. They had to 
be filled by competitive examination. Of the two competitors 
one was a young man of color, a graduate of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, named Charles C. Penny ; the other a white man. Gen. 
Lewis, knowing the feeling excited in several places of the South 
by having colored clerks assigned to posts which brought them 
into general contact with the public, selected for Mr. Penny that 
place in which the public would see the least of him. 

But it was not possible completely to isolate a clerk in that 








post-office, and it seems that a young white woman already held a 
post in the registry department, to which Mr. Penny was assigned. 
It is true they were not even in the same room, but it would be 
necessary for them to meet when a registered package was re- 
ceived, and for both of them to sign a receipt. For this reason the 
young woman sent in her resignation, which was accepted. There- 
upon Mr. Grady devoted the columns of the Constitution to the 
vilification of Gen. Lewis, of Mr. Penny, and of Col. Buck, the 
Clerk of the United States District Court, whom Mr. Grady and 
other Democrats of Atlanta had recommended for a Cabinet posi- 

tion under this administration. Its contemporary the Journal, out- 
did Mr. Grady and his associates, publishing letters of the vilest 

character, and giving publicity to proposals to boycott Gen. 
Lewis both socially and in business. But it was the Constitution 
which led off, and whose bad example encouraged the other editor 
in dis course. 

This procedure reached its natural conclusion in a few days, 
when the two United States officials were “ burnt in effigy ” in 
front of the Government building. The chief of police was pres- 
ent as an approving spectator. The affair was managed by some 
of the solid men of Atlanta, and there was a sprinkling of mem- 
bers of the legislature among them. Mr. Grady speaks of it as 
“ deplorable,” but it was nothing but the legitimate outcome of 
such misrepresentations, and shameful appeals to class feeling, as 
had appeared in his newspaper. Again, on Monday evening, very 
nearly as great a disturbance of the public peace occurred, and a 
riot at one moment seemed imminent. Atlanta owes it to the 
country, and to the spirit of honesty and fair play, to do better 
than this. 





NEw YORK continues to be agitated about its chance of get- 
ting the International Exhibition of 1892. Chicago and St. Louis 
also press their claims, but a much more serious rival is to be 
found in Washington itself. A canvass of members of Congress, 
especially from the South and West, brings out the fact that many 
of them think it should be managed by the National Government, 
and of course paid for out of the National Treasury. In fact it 
now transpires that wires have been laid with this in view for 
years past, and that New York may find itself, in the words of the 
old saying, ‘‘a day too day late for the Fair.” This leaves but one 
thing for that city to do,and it must be done before the question 
comes up in Congress, that is before New Year’s Day. It must 
show that it can carry on the exhibition without more help from 
the Nation than Philadelphia got in 1876, and that it already has 
the money in hand for the undertaking. And it must satisfy Con- 
gress that it has a suitable site for the buildings. This last is a 
very difficult point in view of the contracted site of the city. Na- 
turally some point in the upper half of Manhattan Island, within 
reach of the elevated roads and of the railroad lines which centre 
in the Grand Depot, is suggested. As The Tribune says, it must 
be a place to which a quarter of a million of people can be taken 
and brought back within three or four hours, the arrangements for 
carrying travelers in 1876 being taxed on several occasions to 
more than this extent, and found adequate. It is just here that 
Washington and Chicago have the advantage, and nothing but a 
full purse will balance it. 

Philadelphia has not the pleasantest recollection of the course 
followed by the organs of New York opinion in the years of pre- 
paration which preceded the Centennial Exhibition. Nor did the 
action of the representatives and newspapers of that city in the 
matter of refunding the million and a half loan advanced from 
the National Treasury seem very neighborly. But opinion in 
our city is apparently in support of the claims of New York in 
preference to both the other claimants, although Washington 
would be almost as convenient for us as visitors, 





EXACTLY where the liquor business and the temperance 
movement will be landed by the influence of the Supreme Court’s 
action in the Prospect Brewing case, is not yet made plain, but 
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the general and candid expression of contempt for the decision has 
been followed by a very muddled and unsatisfactory situation. 
Precisely as we pointed out at the time, the effect of the Court’s 
ruling has been to discourage the work of those who had hoped to 


check and restrict the saloons. In this city there has been prac- 
tically no attempt to enforce the laws against illegal selling : asa 
correspondent of one of the local papers says, the officials have been 
“knocked silly ” by the declaration that the highest courts disap- 
prove vigorous Restriction, and by the open admission of the li- 
cense judges that they were both indignant and discouraged. In 
Allegheny county, the number of illegal selling-places,—called 
“ sneak-easies ” for present purposes,—in now estimated at eight 
hundred. 

In some of the counties the judges have accepted the ruling 
of the Supreme Bench as conclusive, and have granted licenges 
previously refused. But in others there has been precisely oppo- 
site action. Judge Morrison, of McKean county, has refused re- 
hearings to applicants for bottlers’ and wholesale licenses. He 
says the time for the hearing is past, and that the license judges 
have a discretion as to granting such licenses. Such discretion, he 
contends, has been sustained by the Supreme Court, and frequently 
exercised by one of its members,—presumably Judge Williams,— 
when sitting as a common pleas judge. In Bucks county, too, 
Judge Yerkes has just refused, on much the same grounds, a 
bottlers’ license that had been reapplied for, saying that if his 
ruling be unsound there is an easy remedy by procuring the Su- 
preme Court to give him “ the benefit of their great wisdom ! ” 

This isa nice muddle. The simple explanation is that the 
public affairs of the State of Pennsylvania are themselves disor- 
ganized and tainted. Jobbery isa bad foundation, and insincerity 
a poor cement for the body politic. Where the local judges show 
courage, independence, and honor, it isa gratifying sign that the 
demoralization does not yet include the body of the people. 





THE shooting of ex-Judge Terry by U. S. Deputy-Marshal 
Nagle, at Lathrop, California, has made a greater stir on the Pa- 
cific Coast than any event of the kind since the War. Mr. Nagle 
was employed to defend Justice Field of the United States Su- 
preme Court against a threatened attack from ex-Judge Terry or 
his wife, the infamous Sarah Althea Hill of the Sharon divorce 
suit. It was Attorney-General Miller, and not Judge Field or 
his friends, who procured his attendance. In view of the threats 
which had been uttered, of the suspicious movements of Mrs. 
Terry who had gone out for a revolver, and of her husband hay- 
ing struck Judge Field on the face, it is pretty generally recog- 
nized that the Assistant-Marshal acted exactly on the line of his 
duty. 

As both the assailed and the assailant were Democrats, it 
might have been hoped that the occurrence would excite no polit- 
ical feeling. But ex-Judge Terry was the idol of the Bourbons of 
California, the class who tried to carry the State over to the 
Southern Confederacy in 1861, when he himself abandoned it and 
took service in the Southern army. So these worthy followers of 
the worst man on the Pacific Coast have fallen in with Mrs. Terry’s 
wishes in procuring the arrest of both Justice Field and Mr. Na- 
gle, and they hope to procure the indictment of both. Certainly 
nothing but personal annoyance could result to either, and hardly 
that to Justice Field, who had no part or responsibility in the kill- 
ing. The United States is not yet fallen so low as to be unable to 
protect its own judiciary in the exercise of their duty, even if the 
State of California were foolish enough to try to stand in the way. 

The dead man is one of whom it is almost impossible to speak 
without saying evil of him. He isthe only American citizen who 
ever won the distinction of being defeated as a presidential elector, 
while all the rest on the ticket of his party was elected. This oc- 
curred in 1880, when his friends got his name put on the Demo- 
cratic electoral ticket with that result, California casting one vote 
for Mr. Garfield, andjthe rest—thanks to Mr. Barnum, Mr. Hew- 
itt, and their Morey Letter—for Gen, Hancock. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


NEw YORK. 


1“ and dull, ragged and inconsequential: such is the 

New York stock market just at present. Those Wall street 
traders who are satisfied with a profit of one-eighth or one-quarter 
of one per cent. at a time are practically in control. ‘Room trad- 
ers’ they are called. They speculate for themselves, having no 
customers and caring for none. They are never partisans for 
more than thirty minutes, and old age is sure to kill any pre- 
judice they may happen to have for so long as an hour. They 
hop in, they skip out ; they are on the jump always. No informa- 
tion is too small to influence them ; no news is big enough to gov- 
ern them for a whole day. Under such control it is fairly easy to 
see how neither bull comfort nor bear joy has much of an abiding 
place just now in the stock market. 

So far as anything has dominated the stock market this week, 
tight money—or rather an apprehension and an outcry predictin 
tight money—has been of most consequence. Conservative an 
non-speculative bankers pooh-pooh the abundant talk of a coming 
pinch in the money market ; but the conservative and non-specu- 
lative banker does not make so much noise as some other people 
do. Wherefore, Wall Street’s ear has been dinned full of gloomy 
prophecies, and few brokerage offices have escaped a sense of anx- 
iety. In the middle of the week the loaning rate was suddenly 
lifted up to six percent., a higher point than it had reached in a 
long while; and a good many borrowers were obliged to take call 
loans at that rate. 

Contributing largely to the uncertain feeling regarding the 
future of the money market are clamorous demands made by a 
limping Wall street syndicate upon the Treasury Department. 
This syndicate is composed of millionaire bankers who are badly 
stuck through an enormous deal in Government bonds undertaken 
some months ago. Wall street estimates that they are loaded 
with something like $20,000,000 of bonds. They went into their 
gigantic enterprise inspired by a firm conviction that they had 
political and financial influence enough at command to make 
themselves felt in Washington. They have had small fortune. 
And to-day they find themselves burdened with millions of secur- 
ities not salable in the open market at a profit—securities that in- 
volve carrying charges of four or five per cent. and bring them in 
an interest of less than three per cent. Under such circumstances 
it is altogether natural, of course, that patriotism should come 
bobbing up serenely with an ardent endeavor to convince the Sec- 
cretary of the Treasury that it is his bounden duty to hurry in 
and let this syndicate unload upon the Government for the bene- 
fit of the cramped business interests of the country. ‘ Cramped 
business interests of the country ” is a very touching phrase ; it 
means just as much on this occasion as it usually does. 

Still there are cool headed friends of Secretary Windom in 
Wall street who fear that he may to some extent be influenced 
and misled by the direful clamor that is being aimed at him. If 
the Treasury Department were to buy a big batch of bonds just 
now there is no doubt but that the stock market would be given 
a smart rally. Many veteran brokers and operators believe in- 
deed that such purchases would be the signal for the beginning of 
an important and lasting bull movement. It would inspire confi- 
dence they say ; it would demolish the most forcible bear argu- 
ment—the prospect of tight money ; it would end the doubts of 
bankers; it would make investors of men who under present con- 
ditions prefer to be money lenders. 

Wall street does love a theory ; does love to guess; theoris- 
ing and guessing—what else is speculation? What else but a mar- 
gin and—a loss? It is a good deal better, however, for the sober 
man of investments to face facts as they are. Conditions are 
eternally fatal to visions. And facts and conditions just now, not 
too forceful perhaps, are upon the right side. There is a better 
outlook in the ordinary business circles of the country than there 
has been for three or four years. From all over the country come 
evidences attesting this. Merchants from the South, from the 
West, and from New England, now and lately here buying fall 
stocks, all have one and the same tale to tell. They are ordering 
more largely than last season or the season before or the season 
before that. Everywhere crops are abundant. Only in excep- 
tional instances are manufactories lagging ; and from the mill, 
and : farm, and the store is issuing a faith in better times at 
hand. 

This must tell in Wall street. Such things always do tell 
there ; usually they tell there first. Some severe set-backs have 
been suffered in the market through the shame-faced way in 
which a lot of “Trust” stocks have been boosted and boomed. 
Substantial securities suffer always from the collapse of such bal- 
loons. There is no good reason why they should, perhaps ; the 
important thing is, however, that they do. And the slumps—in 
each and every instance induced by the unloading devices _of in- 
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siders—the slumps in the sugar trust quotations, in lead trusts, in 
cotton oil trusts, and in others of that ilk, have done more to de- 
moralize the general market lately than every bear harangue and 
theory put together. ; 

But the day of Trusts in the speculative market is not over by 
any means. Four or five new ones are already scheduled for an, 
early appearance upon the Stock Exchange. And the friends 
and boomers of the older Trusts have still high hopes in a lamb 
shearing way. There is new litigation ahead of the Sugar Trust 
which may interfere for the time with its booming plans; but 
there are new pools in the Lead Trust and in the Whiskey Trust 
confident of scoring advances speedily. Standard oil magnates no 
longer deny their relations to the Lead Trust, and late this week 
they have been personally advising their friends to buy its certifi- 
cates for what they call a “ fair rise.” 

James R. Keene, though anxious not to be known in the specu- 
lative market, is credited with having made quite a neat fortune 
this spring and summer through the management of pools entrust- 
ed to his discretion, taking an interest in profits as compensation 
for his manipulating ability. It was Mr. Keene who lifted Sugar 
Trusts a little while ago from 80 upto 124, where he and his 
friends got out. Next week he is to try his hand on Chicago Gas. 

Much of Wall Street’s attention this week has been directed 
toward Henry Villard and his magnificent Northern Pacific finan- 
ciering scheme. Having induced his directors to authorize a new 
mortgage of $160,000 000 upon the Northern Pacific main line and 
branches, Mr, Villard will have, after providing for old mortgages, 
a surplus of something like $40,000,000 of cash with which to “ fi- 
nancier.”” Wall Street estimates that there are commissions of 
anywhere from $5,000,000 to $15,000,000 in this deal. It is rather 
difficult to see how the letting in of $40,000,000 of additional bond 
and mortgage ahead of the stock of the Northern Pacific Company 
can very much benefit the market-price of the set-back stock ; but 
there are mysterious shrugs of the shoulders from insiders and 
other knowing ones, and the dear public is asked to wait patiently 
and keep an alert outlook for some wonderful achievements by 
Mr. Villard. : 

Jay Gould talks bullish, which does not necessarily mean any- 
thing ; his brokers are buying the Grangers and the Northwestern, 
which may mean something. The Drexel-Morgan contingent still 
declares unshaken faith in its new Three C stocks and in its Chesa- 
peake and Ohio’s. A new bull pool in St. Paul and Rock Island is 
backed by Deacon S. V. White and a Chicago party. The Van- 
derbilts are still buying Delaware and Hudson. The old bull pool 
in Reading has over 100,000 shares of stock in two Wall street 
offices. The only people so far profited are the brokers, who are 
collecting advanced interest charges for carrying the stock. 








AMERICAN RIGHTS IN BEHRING SEA. 


lage discussion of the question as to our rights in Behring Sea 

has developed what must be a fair part of the facts of the 
case, and the guessing and groping which have characterized much 
of the comment heretofore may give way now to a more exact and 
intelligent debate. 

It appears plain enough that until last year, when Mr. Bayard 
suspended the seizure of the poaching vessels, there had not been 
any serious question as to the right of the United States to control 
that part of the sea which Russia assumed to cede tous. The 
case, therefore, is the same substantially as that of Samoa and the 
Fisheries. Mr. Bayard was so poor a defender of American inter- 
ests that he encouraged other nations to make demands upon us, 
by leading them to suppose that we would concede what hereto- 
fore they would not have dared to ask. That this was the case 
with the Fisheries is well known; it appears, also, to be true as to 
the Sealing. 

Our right to regulate the seal catching in the eastern portion 
of Behring Sea rests on substantial grounds. (1.) We derive 
from Russia the right which she held and exercised. No nation, 
as we understand it, ever invaded that right. It was intact when 
Alaska passed into our possession. John Quincy Adams, speak- 
ing for the United States, is said to have challenged it early in 
the present century, but even this is questioned ; it is probable 
that his protest to Russia did not refer to the waters within Beh- 
ring Sea at all, but to those south of them, in the greater Ocean. 
(2.) We have the right by possession and exercise. Who chal- 
lenges it? The ebullition in Canada is local and unimportant. 
Canada is not a nation, but a dependency. It has no power of 





diplomatic procedure. Its interests, whatever they may be, 
dangle at the apron-strings of the greater government in London. 
It is true that Great Britain may take up her dependency’s case. 
Let us, then, wait and see in what manner she does it. But (3), 
most important of all, is the right which is derived from the 
justice and propriety of the case. This is impregnable. If it be 
broken down, hereafter, by any means, it will be a shame to the 
civilization of our time. For it is conceded upon all hands that 
the indiscriminate slaughter of the seals such as the Canadian 
poaching vessels, with our own, and others, want to carry on, 
would soon destroy the whole breed. The Canadian authorities 
themselves, (Mr. Mowat, Inspector of Fisheries for British Col- 
umbia, 1887), have declared that this is true, and have expressed -° 
regret that the breeding animals were not adequately protected. 

From this need of protection, there comes the third and most 
conclusive reason why the United States should exercise jurisdic- 
tion over the region which the seals occupy. The patrolling of 
the Rush, (there ought to be more such patrols), and the arrest of 
the reckless people whose short-sighted greed would soon exter- 
minate the animals, is a duty which the United States is bound to 
discharge, in the interest not merely of her own people,—which 
alone, would be ample,—but of the civilized nations of the world. 
The duty falls upon the United States: other nations must uvatur- 
ally and reasonably expect to see her perform it. If the case were 
different, if the seals were in the Russian side of Behring Sea, and 
Russian ships were endeavoring to protect them, what possible 
criticism could we pass upon the proceeding ? 

It is amazing how narrow and petty a view of the case is ta- 
ken in some respectable quarters. The alleged “law” of the 
three-mile limit is continually quoted to show that the United 
States ought not to seize the poachers. But that is only a usage 
of nations, devised for application in those contingencies where it 
is natural and suitable. There is nothing inherently sacred in it. 
It is respectable simply because it is applicable in so great a range 
of circumstances, and because it has so long been acceded to. But 
here is a case where it does not fit at all. The seals travel be- 
yond the three-mile limit, and are slaughtered beyond it. Is it 
then to result that because of a technical regard for a rule of inter- 
national law that obviously fails to serve the necessities of this 
case,—the protection of the seals,—the United States is to make 
no effort to protect them ? 

Plainly, a different rule from the ordinary and general one is 
needed for the case of Behring Sea. And who is there to oppose 
making it? Is any one but the poachers,—pirates to all reason- 
able intents and purposes,-—interested in the opposition? Itisa 
case, we take it, where there is on one side a humane and conser- 
vative attempt to protect a family of interesting and valuable wild 
creatures, and on the other an attempt of barbarians to make a 
temporary gain by their extermination. How it is possible to say 
much for the latter side we fail to see. 

A more broad, coutageous, and statesmanlike policy than that 
which has characterized the State Department in the past four 
years is imperatively demanded. The United States must bring 
to bear upon the family of nations influences representing the 
genius of the American people. It must apply to this sealing 
question rules and principles which fitly deal with it. Whether 
Behring Sea is a “ closed sea ” or not, there are duties of protection 
within it which have devolved, with perfect technicality as well 
as perfect propriety, upon us, and for which a law of nations, if it 
does not now exist, ought to be framed. Let us not be befogged 
and befooled by citations of usages which do not apply, but make 
a new one if necessary, suitable to the conditions that are presented. 








BISHOP TAYLOR’S FAILURE ON THE CONGO. 


T is bad news that our Commercial Agent sends us from the 
Congo region, when he announces the failure of Bishop Tay- 
lor’s mission, thus confirming the statement made by one of the 
company who returned a year ago. Lieut. Taunt declares that 
the failure is due to “ a wrong idea of the possibilities of the Congo 
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country and climate ” ; a statement which is very much in the line 
of what the returning missionary said about the country and its 
possibilities, and its effect on the health of the missionaries. Still 
worse, it seems, is the condition of a Faith-Cure mission under the 
management of a Dr. Simpson, Faith not proving a satisfactory 
substitute for quinine, we presume. Voltaire once said that 
curses combined with arsenic would killa flock of sheep. Faith 
and quinine together would have done better on the Congo than 
faith alone. ; rhe 

Bishop Taylor’s Congo mission has excited a wide interest 
not only within but outside the Methodist churches. The idea of 
a self-supporting mission, which should throw itself into the condi- 
tions of the country and make itself an example of how its diffi- 
culties might be overcome, and which should trust to Providence 
for its support, instead of leaning on a missionary treasury at 
home, has been before the mind of the churches for nearly 
seventy years past. Among Friends it naturally awakenes sym- 
pathy, as very much in the line of the methods which the early 
preachers of the Society adopted in the rare cases where they 
undertook work on ground outside nominal Christendom. When 
in 1657 there was a very general impulse in this direction, the 
missionaries went out in apostolic fashion without scrip or purse ; 
and Mary Fisher made her way to Constantinople to convert “ the 
Grand Turk,” and George Robinson labored in the Holy Land 
among Moslems and Roman Catholics. ; rae : 

It was reserved to Edward Irving to revive this ideal in our 
own century. In 1824 the London Missionary Society, to its sor- 
row, invited him to preach the annual sermon before it. For 
three hours Irving held forth in gorgeous style upon the “ mis- 
sionary charter” as set forth in the injunctions laid upon the 
Apostles when they were sent forth two by two to announce the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. He held up this example of 
faith and boldness in contrast to the cautious and prudent policy 
of modern missionary work, and terrified the managers of the So- 
ciety by the palpableness of his inspired criticism upon them and 
their methods. For the time the seed seemed to fall only by the 
wayside and to take no root. But at various intervals there have 
arisen missionaries who have tried to realize it. One of these was 
a chaplain of a Highland regiment in India, named Ferguson, 
who in 1865 resigned his office to become a missionary on this 
footing. He adopted the native dress and manners, went about 
the villages of the district he undertook to evangelize much after 
the fashion of a native teacher, and seemed to make a very deep 
impression. Some years ago Rev. F. F. Baldwin, a Southern Bap- 
tist preacher, started for Morocco as a missionary of the “‘Apostol- 
ic school,” in Irving’s phrase. ; 

But Bishop Taylor’s undertaking was the largest, and in that 
respect apparently the most promising of success. And yet the 
difficulties in its way were extraordinarily great. The climate of 
the coast regions of Africa is the most deadly known to man. 
Those who have read Professor Drummond’s book on equatorial 
Africa will never forget the description of his visit to the African 
mission station, where he found the home of the missionaries 
standing as though they had but just stepped out of it, and then 
found the row of their graves.as they had fallen one by one in 
swift succession, victims to the deadly malarious fever. And 
this fringe of pestiferous country hedges in the whole continent so 
thoroughly that Professor Drummond is reported as advising that 
no attempt be made to evangelize it until all the other openings 
for mission-work have been exhausted. From this pest the Congo 
has no exemption, and the bright dreams which have been formed 
of establishing a civilized state along the waters of that great river 
are subject to this serious qualification. The life of no white man 
is safe there. 

We have doubted whether Bishop Taylor’s plans were not 
predestined to failure just because they lacked that element of 
boldness which modern missions generally are deficient in. It is 
not in a whole settlement but in an individual man or a couple of 
men that that is likely to be found in its perfection. In a settle- 
ment there will always be found weak brethren, who draw upon 
the courage and energy of the rest for their support, and thus 
deduct from the initiative of the stronger. In this way things are 
dragged down to an average of aggressiveness, where the very 
highest is required. 

Besides this the mission had another defect which character- 
izes modern mission work. It retained a thoroughly foreign form 
on African ground. It was all right to set out to civilize as well 
as Christianize these Congo negroes. Every missionary has to do 


that more or less. But to Americanize them is quite another 
thing, and Americanization and Anglicization are the features of 
modern missionary work which probably stand most in the way 
of success. The convert is expected to dress himself out in Man- 
chester cotton to an extent inconsistent with comfort and not de- 
manded by decency. He is weaned from entirely innocent usages 
and amusements by the example and the implied censure of his 








teachers. He is lucky if he escapes being burdened with an 
Anglo-Saxon name at his baptism. He is encouraged to ape all 
sorts of exotic ways, to the serious offense of the unconverted 
among his countrymen. He is indoctrinated in theological forms 
of thought which stand in no relation to his proper mental de- 
velopment. Inside and outside he is converted from being a mem- 
ber of his own nation into being a bastard Englishman or American. 

The first secret of missionary success is in becoming “ all things 
to all men” in the sense of the great Apostle. The modern mis- 
sionary is too much disposed to demand that all men shall become 
what he is, instead of his becoming what they are. He takes very 
little pains to distinguish between those things which are the pe- 
culiarities of his age and country, and those which are essential 
to Christianity. He preaches a much too elaborate Gospel, mixed 
up with elements borrowed by medizeval scholastics from the 
Roman Civil Law and other sources, instead of ‘‘ the simplicity 
that is in Christ.” He carries with him the badge of his foreign 
origin in his dress, his manners, his habits of thought. He seldom 
takes the pains to ascertain what he can adopt from the habits and 
usages of the people in the organization of the new Church. Thus 
the Tamil converts in India for years were compelled to sing 
American hymns and tunes, which were perfect torture to their 
cultivated ears, while the elaborate metrical forms and delicate 
music of their own race were left to the service of the pagan deities. 

We do not write unsympathetically of a class of men who 
have made great sacrifices for what they regard as the greatest of 
all causes, and who have achieved very much for the improve- 
ment of mankind. We only desire to make our contribution to the 
missionary cause by way of suggestion. We believe that Edward 
Irving on the whole was right, and that audacity in place of cau- 
tion is the first need of Christian missions. And as yet we have 
seen no realization of his ideal on the missionary field. 








ENGLISH HEDGES IN JULY. 


: = aspect of the Midland Counties, the Mercia of the Hep- 

tarchy, and indeed that ofall the inland counties of England, 
differs greatly from that of any part of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, even from Pennsylvania, that most English looking of the 
States. What is more, it differs enormously from the aspect of the 
interior of any of the countries of Western Europe, from that of 
France, of Spain, of Italy, each of which has its own peculiar facies. 
It is not alone in the people, their dress and their houses, that these 
differences reside. Place yourself in a position where a square 
mile of country is visible, though not a house or a human being is 
in sight, and yet, if you have visited all these countries, you can 
at once feel certain whether you are in the interior of Pennsylva- 
nia, England, Gaul, Spain, or Italy. I say the interior, because 
between rocky coast and rocky coast, sand-dune and sand-dune, 
there is considerable similarity all the world over, just as there is 
between any two large cities the inhabitants of which live in flats. 
Neither does the difference reside in the geological nature of the 
country viewed, since all the countries named are endowed with 
a most varied geological structure. The scenery around Warwick 
and Worcester does not bring to mind that of the Triassic district 
north of Philadelphia, nor do the chalk districts of France, except 
near the sea-coast, vividly recall those of England. There is no 
botanical contrast, the flora of Western Europe is that of England 
plus a few additional species. Between the latter and the Eastern 
United States there is a greater difference in this respect, yet not 
the contrast that exists between the Pacific and the Atlantic slopes. 

In all civilized countries man has had power to impress his 
national peculiarities upon the face of the earth itself in so unmis- 
takable a way that not even an almost identical flora and a similar 
geological structure will bring about resemblance. Even though 
the clothing and the residences of the country people may be ab- 
sent from the picture, their modes of cultivation, their fences, their 
roads, even their foot-paths, bear witness to the nationality. No- 
where out of England can a hedge be found resembling an English 
one. A privet-hedge, a box-hedge, a holly-hedge, even a haw- 
thorn hedge, may be imitated, but none of these will be a success- 
ful copy of an English hedge. Hawthorn is its basis, but into its 
composition enters every bush and shrub that tenants the kingdom, 
besides herbaceous plants in most complicated variety. Moreover, 
an English hedge is not complete without an English ditch, in the 
bottom of which there is often running water. 

Upon the bank of the ditch grow violets and primroses in the 
early spring, and later on a little forest of umbellifers and com- 
posites intermingled with trailing convolvoli and leguminous 
plants. For the body of the hedge the basic hawthorn is fre- 
quently largely in the minority, overwhelmed for considerable 
stretches by unruly elm and aspiring ash, by privet and oak, by 
blackthorn, even by rose-briars of such dimensions as to constitute 
an integral part of the hedge. It is in these hedges that the Eng- 
lish maple abounds, trimmed into thick bushes by the bill-hook of 
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the hedger, for, though maples are not as conspicuous in the Eng- 
lish woods as they are in the American, there is such a thing as an 
English maple, and in the southern counties it often grows into a 
handsome little tree. Its leaves are small and five-lobed, dark- 
green in color, and with a tendency to acoppery tint. The hedge 
is the last refuge of the blackberry-briars that, hunted mercilessly 
from pastures and well-kept roadsides, manage to perfect among 
the friendly covert of the hawthorn the fruit so highly prized by 
the truant school-boy. Over and through the bushes, often in close 
proximity to the innocent, mis-called berries of the briar, the trail- 
ing, sickly-green foliage of the bitter-sweet (Solanum dulcamara) is 
abundant, and its pretty red berries hang in tempting bunches. 

There are orderly hedges and disorderly, and every stage be- 
tween, from the trimmed hedge around a garden, where intertop- 
ing shrubs have but little chance, to the field hedge trimmed once 
a year, and the neglected one that has been allowed to grow atits 
own sweet will for a succession of seasons. Such a hedge as the 
last named is a paradise to the botanist, though it is a curse to the 
unlucky farmer who leases the long-uncared-for farm, for not 
only have such components as oak, ash, and elm increased into 
small and untidy trees, but the bank and ditch are a tangled mass 
of meadow-sweet, blackberry briars, sweet-scented willow-weeds, 
red lychnis, ragged-robin (Lychnis flos-cuculi), bladder catch-fly 
(Silene inflata), meadow-rue (Thalictrum flavum), tall rag-worts, 
mallows, and big red thistles. Among the conspicuous plants that 
make their way almost on every hedge but are triply abundant on 
a neglected one, are the tufted vetch, with its numerous one-sided 
racemes of bluish-purple flowers, and its long leaves with many 
pairs of leaflets and a terminal branched tendril; and the bird’s- 
foot trefoil (Lotus corniculatus), the branches of which all termin- 
ate in an umbel of bright yellow flowers. The lotus, when in a 
hedge, contrives to climb without tendrils, and in such a position, 
as well as among rank grass, nay attain a length of three or four 
feet, but in pasture land it is contented with a stem six or eight 
inches long, and in the latter case the largest petal or standard is 
often orange or red. These bunches of orange flowers, often scat- 
tered thickly about a field,are popularly known as eggs and bacon. 
Common along ditch edges is the yellow St. John’s wort, identi- 
cal with the ordinary species in Pennsylvania. Though intro- 
duced into America it is more plentiful there than in Great Brit- 
ain. An accustomed weed upon the banks of most midland 
county ditches is the herb-robert (Geranium robertianum) easily 
known by its dissected leaves, reddish-purple petals, and not par- 
ticularly agreeable smell. This plant loves a dry place and es- 
chews choked-up ditches. It occurs.in the Eastern States, but is not 
common. The elder is a not an infrequent member of the hedge- 
row, valueless as a fence, but difficult to eradicate. Privet occa- 
sionally puts in an appearance, its pretty white spikelets of flow- 
ers showing brightly among its own dark foliage; and Viburnum 
lantana, the way-faring tree, mealy-leaved and white-blossomed, 
is not rare. 

Scrambling unscrupulously over the outer surface of the hedge 
may often be found the only English representative of the gourd 
family, the bryony (Bryonia dioica) a plant with broad lobed 
leaves, small, greenish-yellow flowers, and axillary long tendrils. 
The berries, though from their structure gourds, are exceedingly 
small. This common or white bryony is often confounded with 
another and widely diverse plant of a similar habit, the black bry- 
ony or mandrake, (Zanius communis) which has shining green 
leaves of the same shape as those of the convolvolus, and numer- 
ous bunches of berries, green in July but turning scarlet later on, 
close to the stems. This plant is a near relative of the edible 
yams, and by structure of its flowers is not far removed from the 
lilies. The sweet scented wood-bine (Lonicera periclymenum) is an- 
other hedge climber, much sought for by young lovers in their 
evening walks, accompanied by their lassies, along shady English 
lanes, and usually serving for a text upon which to hang all that 
they have of poetry. Less poetical in its associations but neverthe- 
less grandly luxuriant in its rough foliage, is the common hop, 
which, wherever it occurs, clothes the entire hedge with its broad 
five-lobed leaves. Nettles, dead or stinging, we have not yet 
named, but it is not because of their lack of importance in the 
make-up of a hedge. The stinging species is sufficiently common 
but is often made made moreso in imagination by lack of discern- 
ment of the differences between itand the widely diverse plants 
which bear the name of dead nettles. When in flower every boy 
can distinguish a dead-nettle from a stinging one, but at other sea- 
sons it is not so easy, especially before the flower-spikes have 
lengthened. The white and red dead-nettles (Lamium album and 
L. purpureum) are exceedingly common in waste places, especially 
near gardens, but more common still along the banks of road- 
side ditches is the hedge stachys (S. sylvatica) with its dark red 
purple corollas. This plant is also often called dead-nettle, but may 
easily be known from the Lamiums by its disagreeable smell. 
Around every field in fertile Mercia runs a hedge containing 





some or all of the above named components, together with many 
others too numerous to mention, and (many of them) equally at 
home in or out of the hedge. Grain fields are fewer now than in 
the days of the preceding generation; the British farmer finds 
that he cannot compete in the business of grain-producing with 
the broad prairies of Dakota, or the extensive steppes of Russia. 
Consequently field after field that was once cultivated has been 
aided to fall back into pasture, and the British farmer for the 
most part confines his attention to fattening stock, raising lambs 
and calves, and rearing horses and choice breeds of cattle. Thus 
the fields of Britain, always famed as green, are greener than of 
yore, since the gold of the harvest, the yellow-brown of the stub- 
ble, and the rich, deep tints of newly-ploughed fields are alike 
wanting. Nevertheless the English lane, margined with banks, 
crowned with quick-set hedges that are set at intervals with ash 
and oak, and, in still greater number, elm-trees, retains all its 
beauty ; the time-honored footpaths with their stiles, turnstiles, 
and clap-gates cut off as of old almost every bend in the high- 
road ; and few walks can be taken without encountering the slug- 
gish canal, with its narrow tow-path and well-trimmed hedge on 
one side, and its wealth of flowers on its other margin. 

Bright green fields ; hedge rows irregularly set with trees, often 
of large size; detached trees of perfectly symmetrical growth 
standing free within the fields, and affording shade and shelter to 
the cattle; little woods of fine beeches or other trees ; neat copses 
of firs and pines ; shady lanes, meandering in and out and up and 
down in their devious paths to the nearest village; foot-walks 
whose right-of-way antedates the village church; serpentine 
brooks, their bed a mat of rushes, flags, water-lilies, flowering 
rushes, and water-plantain ; all these, with fenced-in railroads, 
canals, and many a bridge and many a gate, are the ordinary fea- 
tures of a midland landscape even when the still more character- 
istic village is out of sight. W. N. LockIneTon. 








AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE: 


— premature decay of Volapiik has evidently not left a bad 

taste in the public mouth. On the contrary, like an unsound 
olive, Volapik has only quickened our appetite for something else 
of the same sort—but better. While that particular scheme of 
universal language has, no doubt, been “ turned down,” the possi- 
bilities it has made so certain of ultimate accomplishment continue 
to beckon adventurers into the same field. Henee Mr. Phillips’s 
justification for presenting to his colleagues of the Philosophical 
Society and the public in general a new plan for a universal lan- 
guage. The inventor of this plan is one Dr. Samenhof? 
who, like all Russians, has evidently a genius for language; 
so that, without going one step farther than the Philo- 
sophical Society (in its Proceedings) or Mr. Phillips (in his 
foot-note to his own Preface) has gone,—and they both only 
approve the plan of forming the vocabulary and attest the ease 
with which the language may be acquired—we may nevertheless 
say that here is the only rational scheme for an international 
tongue we have ever seen. 

The chief problems to be solved in devising such a tongue, are, 
as Dr. Samenhof points out, (p. 9): 

1. To make the language easy of acquisition. 

2. Torenderit readily intelligible (by means of a dictionary) 
even to persons who have never learned it. 

3. ‘To overcome popular indifference and secure the use of 
the language, not only for writing, but for speech. 

The last problem, we need hardly say, is the one most diffi- 
cult of solution; yet it is the one on the substantial solution of 
which the entire success of the scheme hangs. Dr. Samenhof, 
however, is-“‘ hopeful ” even at this point, and we can hope with 
him at least part way on the road to success. But of this again : 
let us meanwhile look at the means Dr. Samenhof has chosen by 
which to work out his plan. 

First, “ I have manipulated the grammar,” he says, “ until its 
forms have reached a simplicity hitherto unheard of,” while they 
have preserved, also, “in part, the spirit” of existing grammars, 
so as to make the study easy. “ The entire grammar of my lan- 
guage,” he continues, “ can be learned perfectly in one hour.” ® 

Secondly, Dr. Samenhof claims that he has “ created rules for 
the formation of words,”* and then reduced “ enormously ” his vo- 
cabulary, “‘ yet without depriving the speech of its richness; on 
the contrary, [he continues] I make it still more copious than any 
of the modern tongues, on account of the ease with which from 
any one word any quantity of others can be formed so as to ex- 


1AN ATTEMPT TOWARDS AN INTERNATIONAL LaNGUAGE. By Dr. Esperanto, 
(Warsaw, Russia), translated by Henry Philiips, Jr., a Secretary ‘of the American 
Philosophical Society. Together with an English International Vocabulary com- 
piled by the Translator. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1889. 

2“ Esperanto” is a nom de plume, and means, in the proposed tongue, “the 
hoping one,”’ or, as we might say, “‘ Dr. Hopeful.” 


3 The italics are Dr. Samenhof’s. 
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press every possible shade of thought. This I do by means of 
prefixes and suffixes, by whose aid, at will, infinite new words can 
be created, thus doing away with the necessity of learning each 
word by itself. For convenience sake I have given these prefixes 
and suffixes the signification of independent words, and as such 
have inserted them in my vocabulary.” Thus, with prefix mal, 
signifying “‘the reverse of the word to which it is attached,” 
bona, good, alta, high, estimi, to esteem, become malbona, bad, mal- 
alta, low, malestimi, to despise. So suffixes ant, indicating the 
present participle active, and 0, indicating a noun, with the verb 
esper, to hope, give Esperanto, Dr. Samenhof’s nom de piume. 
Compare, also, frat-o, brother, frat-in-o, sister ; patr-o, father, patr- 
in-o, mother. The result is that, “ with 900 words learned, one 
has learned” the language “from top to bottom, and these 900 
words embrace all the grammatical forms as well as all suffixes 
refixes.”’ 

= a the third place, Dr. Samenhof has “ introduced a complete 
disarticulation of ideas into independent words, so that the lan- 
guage comprises, in place of words submitted to grammatical 
forms, only such [words] as are invariable. . . . . All the 
different grammatical forms, all the mutual relations of words 
among themselves, are expressed by the union of invariable 
words.” That is tosay, Dr. Samenhof’s language is morphologi- 

cally “isolating,” like Chinese. To form words, it unites only un- 
modified stems, not both stems and inflectional syllables, or modi- 

fied stems, as dothe Aryan tongues. This “ disarticulation,” Dr. 

Samenhof considers “ foreign to European nations,” and he there- 

fore adapts it to the European methods of word-formation, until, 

as he says, no European need find any “ difference in structure 

between my invention and his own mother tongue,” and until, as 

a result, “everything written in the International Language can 

be immediately comprehended in every precise shade of meaning 

(with or without the aid of a dictionary), not only by those who 

have no preliminary be fen Ms its grammar, but even by those 

ave never heard of its existence. 

whole remarkable claim, which Dr. Samenhof defends by an 

example, Mr. Phillips tested by an actual trial, and he fully con- 

firms Dr. Samenhof. He “ wrote a letter in this language to a 

young friend who had previously never seen nor heard of it, en- 

closing the printed vocabulary; he received an answer in the 

same tongue, with no other aid.” This was, indeed, as Mr. Phil- 

lips adds, “‘ a crucial test.” ; 

To illustrate this point in his system, Dr. Samenhof supposes 
himself in England, ignorant of the language, yet desirous of ask- 
ing some one a question. He writes the following sentence,— 

“Mine sci-as kie mi las-is la baston-o-n; chu vi ghi-n ne vid- 
is?’ and hands it to the Englishman with the International Dic- 
tionary. On the first page of the latter is printed a general direc- 
tion how to use the book. Every element of the sentence, 
whether standing alone or combined with other elements by 
means of the hyphen and so making up a single idea, can be found 
in the Dictionary; so that the Englishman, after the necessary 


hing, translates,— ¢ . 
waa po know where I left the stick ;? it not seen,’’—or, in a 


English,— 

rr “don't know where I have left the stick ; have you not seen 
7 ” 
“| Similarly, using the other half of the Dictionary, the English- 
man frames a reply, being careful to indicate the grammatical 
character of each word after a reference to the short and simple 
grammar of the tongue appended to the Dictionary. In no inflec- 
ted tongue would this process, or either part of it, be possible, ex- 
cept for one who already knew the language and its grammar. 
For example, in German, the stranger must have written : ; 

“Ich weiss nicht wo ich den Stock gelassen habe; haben Sie 
ihn nicht gesehen ?”’ and no German dictionary would have helped 
the Englishman (ignorant of the language) to the meaning of den 
or ihn or gesehen, while it would have misled him as to weiss, gelas- 
sen, habe, and haben, and have given him two or more meanings 

r Stock and Sie. ; ; 
a Dr. Samenhof proposes a method by which to intro- 
duce his language to popular favor and every-day use. He fur- 
nishes blanks that may be signed by any persons who approve of 
his scheme, and which contain a promise to learn the tongue, pro- 
vided ten million of persons give the same promise. _On the other 
hand, Dr. Samenhof begs all who dissent from his ideas to write 
“ Rontrat” over the face of the blank, and return it to him with 
their views. In this way he _— to take a sort of ‘“ universal 
e” and so secure his end. 

“— this last point it is hard to be as confident as our “ Dr. 
Hopeful ” evidently is; yet, as already said, we may go part way 
with Dr. Samenhof. We may fairly doubt whether ten millions 
of readers in all nations can be found for any proposal to adopt a 
language ; but the submission of a new scheme for such a tongue 
to even the comparatively small number of persons who will 





read Dr. Samenhof’s pamphlet, shows a right spirit, and bespeaks 
for the scheme confidence in advance. We may expect, then, 
that Dr. Samenhof’s proposal to “ take a vote’’ on his language 
will secure him abundant criticism and valuable suggestions, so 
that ultimately his new tongue, properly amended, may become 
the vehicle of much communication, if only between men of busi- 
ness, or of learning—at jleast between men with a taste for learn- 
ing—in the different lands. 

The weak place in Dr. Esperanto’s language seems to us to 
be in its grammar. While a high degree of simplicity has been 
attained, yet more that seems quite possible has been neglected. 
Or, if “neglected” is too strong a word, “not adopted” is cer- 
tainly true. For example, no necessity can exist for an accusative 
case different from the nominative; and an inflected adjective 
seems at this late day simply an anachronism. Even “Anglo- 
Saxon ” English had leveled a large number—perhaps a majority 
—of its nominatives and accusatives; and to this day the English 
inflected personal pronouns are a delusion and a snare to multi- 
tudes of those who use the tongue the world over. Similarly, the 
present tense-ending—or that of the preterite, if the preterite be 
held to be the more important tense—might have been spared, as 
might the n added to such words as kie, where, to show that the 
action is towards the place indicated, our whither, ete. English 
has long since used where in all the significations, and “ Esperan- 
to” might well do the same. Indeed, even the adverbial e is not 
necessary in these words. Ki, ti, etc., would serve exactly the 
same purpose, and distinguish the adverbs equally well from kiu, 
who, and the other pronouns, 

But we should be sorry to “ look a gift horse in the mouth.” 
As we have already said, Dr. Samenhof’s scheme of international 
language is the only one that has ever recommended itself to our 
reason ; and if we suggest amendments to it, our doing so is only 
because we would gladly see it become available ra a use. 

.G.R. M. 








THE WALTERS GALLERY, BALTIMORE. 


F the adverse influences against which our infant American 
art has to struggle, none is graver than the poverty of our 
public galleries. Even the best of them,—our own Academy, the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington, the Boston Institute,—-are not, despite the numer- 
ous paintings of high merit they contain, of sufficient scope to 
take the place of the national galleries of Europe. The difference 
is largely due to our youth, of course; our country has not had 
the time, even had our government had the liberality, to establish 
comprehensive and representative museums of art. It is also 
true that we have had no recognized national school of art to 
give a national character to such an institution had it existed. 
But another very important feature of the case has been the rule 
of leaving such things to individual action. Our government 
would not buy pictures, so our private citizens could, would, and 
did. The result of this has been that while our public galleries 
are amongst the poorest in the world, our private galleries are 
perhaps the richest,—certainly so if our youth be taken into ac- 
count. For years past the choicest gems of Continental and Eng- 
lish art have been finding their way across the ocean, varied now 
and then by an old master picked up from the sale of some famous 
collection. Evidently we have now ample materials for popular 
art education of a very broad sort in this country, but how to get 
a sight of them isa question not easily solved. The impetus given 
by such a show as that of the loan exhibition at the Union League 
some years ago, when the private galleries of Philadelphia poured 
forth a magnificent collection of masterpieces to the public view, 
is valuable, and long felt, but such occasions can come only rarely. 
Many of our best private galleries are, however, open to the os 
lic at certain times or under certain restrictions. That of Mr. W. 
T. Walters, of Baltimore, widely known as one of the richest and 
most carefully selected in the country, is one of these, and it was 
on Easter Monday last, when the collection was thrown open to 
the public in aid of some charity, that the writer had the good 
fortune to see it. 

The house of Mr. Walters, at No. 5 Mt. Vernon Place, Balti- 
more, is rather outshone by its more outwardly pretentious neigh- 
bors. But the importance of the eccentricities of the latest style 
of architecture suddenly collapses in the mind of the visitor when 
he passes back through the long entrance hall, and enters the first 
of a series of three communicating rooms where are housed Mr. 
Walters’s treasures of art, and his large and seductive collection 
of curios. 

The first two rooms are devoted almost entirely to the last named 
collection, the second, however, which is known as the Bridge- 
Room, and which communicates with the large gallery at the end, 
containing also a few paintings. Delightful as this museum is it 
may well be called seductive to the visitor of an afternoon only, 
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who will find his time all too short when he gets into the large hall 
at the end where are the paintings. Very few persons, however, 
have the moral courage to pass through without lingering over it, 
and the writer was not one. But description is impossible. Every 
land under the sun has been ransacked for the articles which fill 
these two rooms. Ceramics of course come in for the lion’s share, 
and specimens of all the leading wares of Europe and Asia ap- 
pear. The collection of vases, especially, is magnificent. Then 
splendid specimens of Chinese and Japanese carving, lacquer- 
work, silver filigree, carving in jade, ornamental snuff-boxes with- 
out number, several pure crystal globes, flawless, and highly pol- 
ished, magnificent specimens of carved tables and other furniture, 
medizval armor, shields, etc., etc., ad lib., bewilder the sight-seer. 
If he hopes to carry away any definite ideas his only safety is 
in flight. Let him seek out the pictures. 

Before passing through the two rooms of curios to the large 
art gallery, one may step into the water-color room opening from 
the first of the two. This is about the size of an ordinary bath- 
room, but it contains more real masterpieces than one can count 
on his fingers. Over in the far corner is Millet’s original design 
of ‘The Angelus.” It is a small work, only 18 x 12 inches, and 
in monochrome, but the instant the eye falls on it the full force of 
Millet’s spiritual power strikes home to the mind of the beholder. 
He can hear the low, sonorous reverberations stealing over the 
field in the solemn twilight, and can feel with the peasants the rev- 
erentialawe of the moment. The writer had before seen several of 
Millet’s works, and had seen reproductions of this one, but the 
first sight of this was a revelation never to be forgotten. An- 
other original design by the same artist was his Shepherd at the 
Fold by Moonlight, remarkable for the power with which it con- 
veys the sense of brooding, dreamy quiet, and the misty distance 
of the moonlight. But to pass on: near by is an exquisite idyl by 
Alma-Tadema, Xanthe and Phaon, the subject taken from a novel 
by George Ebers which was in turn suggested by another of Al- 
ma-Tadema’s pictures. It is exquisite in tinting and figure-draw- 
ing, and is, as we said, idyllic. On the end of the room hangs a 
dainty bird-picture by Giacomelli, with all that artist’s exquisite 
feeling for their beauty and loveliness. A strong study by Rosa 
Bonheur, Andalusian Bulls, hangs on one side. But we must stop 
describing and simply enumerate. The room holds two more by 
Millet, one by Detaille, two by Meissonier, two by G. H. Bough- 
ton, two by Fortuny, two by Rousseau, one by Ary Scheffer, one 
by Jules Breton, one by Hebert, and several more by artists of 
hardly less note. All are small, but size counts for little in such 
a collection, and that visitor is fortunate who can say on coming 
out that he ever saw more real art in so small a space. 

Even the room at the other end of the series, to which we 
referred as the large gallery, is not by any means large. It is, we 
should judge, not more than 20 x 40 feet, and it holds its large and 
splendid collection only because almost all of the works are small. 
It is almost needless to say that this is true of the two by Meis- 
sonier, one of which is the Jovial Trooper, a perfect piece of genre 
painting, the other the famous “1814.” This last is in many re- 
spects the very opposite of the well-known “1807,” in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. The “1807” is one of the largest 
paintings Meissonier ever executed, while the “ 1814” is about his 
usual size, 9x12, but the real antithesis is between the vivid, 
bright colors of the one,—everything expressing the elation of 
assured victory,—and the pale dejection of defeat in the “1814.” 
Alma-Tadema has contributed four works to this room, and all are 
full of his peculiar qualities of excellence. The color scheme is 
most carefully studied and harmonized in all,—his arrangement 
of tints in a work isa thing of beauty, entirely apart from the 
consideration of the picture formed. Exquisite painstaking in 
point of archzological learning is apparent in all of his works, and 
his figure-drawing is always good, sometimes magnificent. Of the 
four paintings, however, one is very conspicuously preéminent,— 
Sappho, ro doubt known to most of our readers from the repro- 
ductions. Those who have only seen the steel-engraving, how- 
ever, have missed much of the strength of the work, which lies in 
the exquisite harmony of coloring. Of the four works by Géréme 
here, two may be mentioned as well-known: The Christian Mar- 
tyrs, a scene in a Roman amphitheatre, where a group of Christians 
are huddled together in the centre, and a stalwart lion steps forth 
from his den on the left; and The Duel after the Masquerade, a 
scene in a wood, just at day-break, with the combatants still in 
their masquerade dress; one of them falling wounded into the 
hands of his seconds, and the other stalking unconcernedly off 
with his friends. Both paintings are powerfully charged with 
horror, and show a tremendous command of the dramatic in art. 

But it is evidently folly to try to describe the gallery seriatim , 
SO we save space for the separate mention of two other pieces, 
which certainly take rank among the finest. One isa replica of 
the great allegorical painting which adorns the hemicycle of the 
Palais des Beaux Arts in Paris, and is by the artist of the original 








Delaroche. This was the magnum opus of his life, painted on a 
commission from the government, and occupied his entire time for 
several years. The subject is the award of prizes to the greatest 
artist of all ages, by the Genius of Fame, in the presence of four 
allegorical figures representing Greek, Roman, Medieval Art, and 
the Art of the Renaissance. The artists include nearly seventy fig- 
ures, most of them portraits. Few such ambitious works have been 
attempted in modern times, and none more magnificently carried 
out. The copy inthe Walters collection has an added value now 
as being rearly the original, for the work on the walls of the 
Beaux Arts has been damaged by fire, and retouched partly by 
other hands. 

The other work to which we would call attention is the 
Orpheus, of Jalabert. Half-a-dozen nymphs are reclining in the 
foreground, loosely draped, entranced by the music of Orpheus. 
The exquisite purity, beauty of line and tint, and perfect harmony 
of general effect, make this a work by itself, and tempt the spec- 
tator;to linger beyond his allotted time. In connection with the 
picture it is curious to remember that Jalabert was a pupil of 
Delaroche, mentioned above, from whose studio also came, 
amongst others, Millet, Géréme, Hebert, and Daubigny. 

We can only add a strong recommendation to all interested to 
seize the earliest opportunity to visit Mr. Walters’s collection. 
Among other works we have not had space to mention above are 
Gilbert Stuart’s Washington’, and one or more works by each of 
the following, besides many others: Bonnat, Cabanel, Corot, 
Daubigny, Delacroix, De Neuville, Detaille, Durand, Frére, From- 
entin, Henner, Merle, Millais, Munkacsy, Rousseau, Troyon, 
Vernet. But it is not only for the possession of masterpieces that 
this collection is remarkable. The general character of the whole 
leaves the impression on the mind of a cultivated and catholic 
presiding taste. Evidently more than wealth and liberality are 
needed to form a fine art collection, and theis further quality, 
whatever it may be, is certainly in the Walters Gallery. 

A. J. F 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


ida of our Jewish exchanges comment courteously on our state- 

ment as to the influence their people exert on the observance 
of the legal day of rest in this country. The American Israelite takes 
exception especially to our description of the United States as “a 
Christian country,’ but on grounds on which we are unable to 
follow its reasoning. The Jewish Messenger, quoting what we say 
of the conduct of Jewish store-keepers of New York and Brook- 
lyn, adds: “ This is too broad a subject to be dismissed in a para- 
graph, but it may be said that the representative American He- 
brews abide by the law as it is, and respect the legal day of rest 
throughout the land. For instance, the Messenger has frequently 
written against Sunday picnics and excursions by Jewish societies, 
when a week-day outing would serve the same purpose, and the 
remonstrance has had good effect. But so far as the union of 
Church and State is concerned, the Hebrew is not alone in his 
hostility. Hosts of Christians are just as sturdily opposed to any 
such tendency.” 

We hope our contemporary did not suspect us of arguing in 
favor of any “ union of Churchand State.” What we insist upon 
is just the doctrine of the Jewish Scriptures that the State taken 
by itself is not a merely secular body, and would not be such if 
there were no Church, either Jewish or Christian, in existence. 
It has direct relations and duties to God, without the intervention 
of any sort or kind of Church. It of course must interpret and 
discharge these duties in accordance with those conceptions of the 
divine character which are predominant among its people. It is 
in this way that the religion of a people more profoundly aftects 
the character and the development of its institutions than does 
any other force whatever. 

All that was great in the Jewish State grew out of the convic- 
tions of its people that they individually and collectively were 
living in personal relations with “the Shepherd of Israel.” Say- 
igny and Niebuhr say this was equally true of ancient Rome, 
which was a great state by reason of great religious ideas pervad- 
ing its social relations. And all that is greatest in American his- 
tory has the same root in the sense of personal relations and na- 
tional responsibility to the Providence who is as distinctly the 
author of national as of individual existence. It is this belief, and 
not the union of Church and State, which our Secularists— 
many of them zealous Churchmen, and all the more zealous secu- 





1This work seems to be one of many copies made by Stuart’s own hand from the 
original. now in the Boston Institute. Washington sat three times to Stuart for his 
portrait; th~ portrait from the first sitting was regarded by the artist as unsatisfac- 
tory, and was, we believe, destroyed ; the second was executed for an English noble- 
man, and is now in London; the third is the well-kown aspect which has everywhere 
taken its place as the recognised portrait. The original was never finished, the back- 
ground and portions of the bust not being touched, but numerous finished copies of 
it were afterwards made by the artist, and are to be found in various art galleries 
and private collections. (See Catalogue of Boston Institute.) 
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larists because they see that this theory will minister to the exal- 
tation of the Church by the depression of the State—are assailing, 
and which we have defended. 

* * * 

A CORRESPONDENT in Kansas encloses to us the following 
comments on the demand for Eight Hours as a Day’s Work. 
They were privately addressed to the gentleman who forwards 
them : 

“You send me a cutting from THE AMERICAN which seems 
to favor the Eight-Hour Movement. I am heartily and unalter- 
ably opposed to this measure. As a matter of public policy, al- 
lowing that there is work for all, to suspend work for one-fifth of 
the working day means curtailment of our aggregate wealth to 
that extent. As a matter of morals, sycophants to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the extra time surrendered to the workingman 
would not be used in mental and moral improvement. The spare 
time would be spent, in the future as now, in the saloons. As a 
matter of fairness to the farmers,—a large class: the farmers from 
the nature of their work, could not join in the movement, and 
would bear, the most heavily, the increased price of commodities 
incident to the enhanced cost of production.” 








FATE. 


of pine among the pines his fate defies: 
The thunder crashes and the lightnings hiss: 
One vivid stroke,—the proud one shattered lies,— 
The rest reach heavenward still: why was it this? 
P. B. PEABODY. 








REVIEWS. 


PROHIBITION: THE PRINCIPLE, THE POLICY, AND THE PARTY. 
A Dispassionate Study of the Arguments for and against Pro- 
hibitory Law, etc. By E. J. Wheeler. Pp. iv. and 277. 
New York: John R. Anderson & Co. 

This certainly is the nearest approach to a dispassionate ar- 
gument for Prohibition that we have seen. It is entirely dispas- 
sionate in the sense that Mr. Wheeler never loses his temper, or 
condescends to any of that personal abuse of those who disagree 
with his views, which has become by far too prevalent among his 
friends on that side. It is not dispassionate in the sense of treat- 
ing the question apart from all partisanship, or giving duc weight 
to facts and logic on the other side. 

Take, for instance, the argument presented by several oppo- 
nents of Prohibition, that it is a legal stigma upon the use of the 
very liquid which the founder of the Christian Church adopted as 
the most sacred symbol of his sacrifice for men. The majority of 
those who allege this argument, and also of our Prohibitionists, 
believe that Jesus Christ was a person of such dignity and such 
insight that he must have been aware of all the harm which the 
use of alcoholic stimulants was capable of inflicting upon mankind. 
They also know from the New Testament itself that drunkenness 
through the abuse of intoxicants was a serious social evil, and one 
which stood in the way of the Gospel. And yet with this knowl- 
edge, he is believed to have enjoined upon his followers to use 
wine made by the fermentation of the juice of the grape in the 
most solemn and sacred service of his Church’s social worship. 
That it was intoxicating wine is clear from the reference to its 
character in the eleventh chapter of Paul’s first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Yet prohibitory laws are based upon the idea that 
wine is such a moral curse to society that the law is justified in 
forbidding its sale except for “‘ medical, mechanical, or sacramental 
purposes!” This view certainly is not brought out in the chapter 
Mr. Wheeler gives to it. He answers that upon these premises 
total abstinence also would be a stigma on the example of Christ. 
So it is when adopted from the notion that the use of wine is a 
wrong thing in itself. But it is right in the line of obedience to 
Him when adopted by those who are aware of a weakness in their 
own character which may lead to their becoming drunkards. It 
is cutting off the foot that makes the man to stumble in order that 
he may enter into life without it. Neither does he do justice to 
the argument with reference to personal liberty. He declares 
that Prohibition only suppresses the trade in drink, but leaves 
everyone free to drink as much as he pleases if he can get it with- 
out buying it. This is not the case. Prohibition forbids the 
making of an intoxicant, whether it is sold or not. The farmer 

-who makes hard cider, whether to use or give away, comes under 
the penalty of the law. And any person who brings an intoxicant 
into a State in which Prohibition has been established, is liable to 
have it taken from him and destroyed. This has been done in 
Maine, in Rhode Island, and in Iowa, although the recent decision 
of a United States court in Iowa seems to cast doubt on its legality. 
If it be not legal, then drinking clubs everywhere will take the 


place of the saloon where Prohibition has been established, and 
the law will be nullified. 

Nor does Mr. Wheeler meet the argument against Prohibition 
from the diversion of reformatory energy from the proper work 
of temperance reform into a channel in most cases fruitless of 


good results. Nor does he enter upon any comparison of the re- 
sults of the system of restrictive license,—miscalled High License, 
—with those of Prohibition. In fact he leaves both these agencies 
for solid and lasting reform out of account, and argues as though 
Prohibition were the only agency at hand to deal with the evils 
which attend the liquor traffic. 

There are other serious defects in the book: but we find it re- 
freshing to meet with a Prohibitionist who actually understands 
that his case is not axiomatic, that he has something to answer, 
and that he will gain nothing by losing his temper. 

R. E. T. 


ELI AND SyBIL JONES: THEIR LIFE AND Work. By Rufus M. 

Jones. Pp. 316. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

Very rich in beautiful biographies is the literature of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Not that all Friends’ biographies are beautiful 
orinteresting. Manyaredreary enough. Yet few religious bodies 
have so many that are worth reading. And this of two country 
Quakers, from away down-east in Maine, is by no means one of 
the worst. 

The Joneses were Orthodox Friends, of the wing known as 
Evangelical or Gurneyite, from its close sympathy with the general 
views of the great Evangelical revival. The wife, who was the 
more notable person of the two, was “converted” by a good 
Methodist preacher, and evidently had a longing to join that body. 
When her father insisted on her wearing the plain bonnet on her 
way to meeting, she wore it upside down! But subsequently she 
acquiesced in the usages of the Society, became an eminent 
preacher and the wife of a preacher less eminent, and labored by 
his side in the ministry in various parts of the country, in the 
British Islands, on the Continent of Europe from France to Nor- 
way, in Liberia and Sierra Leone, and of late years especially in 
Palestine and other parts of Syria. To all these places, as she 
believed, she was called directly by the leading of God’s Spirit, 
and in all she spoke as it was given to her to speak. She was a 
woman of very beautiful and winning character, with a voice re- 
markable for its silvery sweetness. She was essentially a poet, 
although her gift of verse was not remarkable. ‘“ Her first words 
dropped,” says Elihu Burritt, describing a sermon in London in 
1852, ‘‘ with the sweetest enunciation upon the still congregation, 
and were heard in every part of the house, though they were ut- 
tered in a tone seemingly little above a whisper. Each succeeding 
sentence warbled into new beauty and fullness of silvery cadence. 
woe In her eyes the vision of divine truth seemed to beam 
with a heavenly light serene, and in her heart to burn with holy 
inspiration and meekness, and to touch her lips and every gentle 
movement of her person with an expression eloquent, solemn, and 
beautiful, as her words fell upon the rapt assembly from the 
heaven of tremulous, flute-like music, with which her voice filled 
the building.” And her message reached all hearts; and negro 
chiefs on the African coast, and Syrian sheiks on the slopes of 
Lebanon, rude sailors on board the ships she sailed in, and rough 
soldiers in the hospitals of our civil war, were equally tendered, and 
bowed before the sweet authority of the loving, motherly woman. . 
She died in 1873, and her husband a few years afterward. One of 
their sons, James Parnell Jones, was killed in the war; and it is 
said that no other religious body was so largely represented in 
proportion to its numbers in the ranks of the Union army. We 
have heard Colonel T. W. Higginson quote Sybil Jones as speaking 
of the duty to “ deal in faithfulness” with those who returned 
from the war and claimed their place in the Society. ms 
W®* are pleased to welcome a second and enlarged edition of 

Mr. Thomas MacKellar’s volume of Hymns, (Porter & 
Coates), in which he has added sixty pages of new hymns. These 
are fully up to the level of the earlier hymns and psalms, which 
we noticed at the time of their appearing, and one of them, the 
LXXvVth, we prefer to any other he has written. The new ver- 
sions of Psalms are nine in number, of which the last three are 
close versifications of the authorized version, and the other six 
are based on a comparison of several versions. As the authorized 
version is frequently misleading, especially through the ignorance 
of the parallelism of Hebrew poetry at the time it was made, the 
former are the better reproduction of the sense of the original. 
Thus Mr. MacKellar escapes the blunder made in many versions 
through the interpolation of a where in the second verse of the 
XIXth Psalm. The volume is very neatly printed and in this en- 
larged edition there is a good steel-engraving portrait of the au- 
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thor, which will enhance its value to his many friends. 
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“‘ Home Gymastics,” edited by E. Augerstein and G. Eckler, 
and translated from the eighth German edition, (Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), is a hand-book which has had great and de- 
served success abroad and is calculated to make the same kind of 
impression wherever it is used, though it properly in many cases 
should only be followed after the advice is taken of a physician. 
The editors themselves make this point very strongly, and 
while arguing sensibly upon the importance of physical exercise, 
are at particular pains to tell the reader that under certain condi- 
tions, which are described, the gymnastics should not be under- 
taken without proper authority. At the same time, all the ex- 
ercises here detailed are of the “light”? order. No apparatus is 
concerned and there is a special protest against violent or strain- 
ing practices. The book appears eminently practical and helpful. 
It describes minutely some seventy physical “ figures,” an illustra- 
tion accompanying each, and those exercises are grouped ip 
twenty classes adapted to varying ages, sex, and bodily condition. 





“A Reader in Botany,” by Jane H. Newell (Ginn & Co), is 
another of the thoughtful scientific primers for which American 
education is so largely indebted to this lady. It is not an entirely 
original work, but it does not claim to be, the-object being to ap- 
ply a course of reading which shall awakeen interest in the study 
of plants. Four chapters out of fifteen which make up the volume, 
are by Miss Newell, the remainder being careful selections from 
the works of Darwin and other naturalists. It has the sub-title 
‘From Seed to Leaf,” and is the first number of a proposed 
series bearing on Miss Newell’s ‘‘ Outlines of Botany.” It is well 
but unassumingly illustrated. 





“ Adrian Lyle,’ by the pseudonymous “ Rita,” (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.), is another of the sentimental and wishy-washy fictions 
for which this writer, with various similar story-mongers is noted. 
There is nothing whatever in ‘‘ Adrian Lyle” to claim the atten- 
tion of reasonable and thoughtful people. The raison d’etre must 
be simply that there are many readers, who are neither thought- 
ful nor reasonable. Why, we venture to ask once more, can it be 
thought necessary to reprint all these worthless English novels ? 
The market is gorged—it is a true word, it is absolutely gorged 
with them. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HERE is some likelihood that a popular fife of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, from the pen of Colonel Maurice, will ap- 
pear before long. 

George H. Ellis will publish soon “Problems in American 
Society,” a series of essays by Joseph Henry Crooker. 

The publication of Canon MacColl’s lectures (‘‘ Christianity in 
Relation to Science and Morals ’’) has been postponed till October. 

Sir Charles Dilke is engaged upon a new work entitled 
“Problems of Greater Britain.” Though covering in some re- 
spects the same ground as “ Greater Britain,” it will not be, like 
that book, a record of travel, but a study of comparative politics 
and a complete survey of the empire. Special attention will be 
paid to the question of Indian frontier defense, to the situation in 
Canada and South Africa, and above all to the many important 
problems which concern the present and future of Australia. The 
book will be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in January. 

Henry Holt & Co. will publish next month a “ Handbook of 
Psychology,” by Professor James M. Baldwin, of Lake Forest 
University. 

‘Round the World with the Poets,” selected and arranged 
by Mary Cate Smith and Sarah C. Winn, is announced by C. H. 
Kilborn of Boston. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for early publica- 
tion, “ Literary Landmarks: A Guide to Good Reading for Young 
People, and Teachers’ Assistant.” by Mary E. Burt, Teacher of 
Literature, Cook County Normal School, Englewood, Illinois. 

Thomas Sinclair, A. M., author of “‘ Quest,” ‘“ Humanities,” 
etc., has a volume of new essays in the press of Messrs, Trubner 
& Co. 


Mrs. H. R. Haweis has in the press of Sampson Low & Co. a 
work called “The Art of Housekeeping,’’—letters of detailed 
practical instruction, supposed to be written to her young daughter. 


Rev. Henry Forrester will publish through Thomas Whitta- 
ker a small volume dealing with the question of “ Christian Unity 
and the Historic Episcopate.” Rev. D. M. Bates will issue through 
the same publisher a monograph on “ Christ in Modern Thought.” 
Both volumes will be ready early in September. 

The “ Willems Fond” of Flanders, the great society for the 
promotion of the Flemish or Netherlandish literature, drama, and 
song, keeps nobly on its way. It has succeeded in obtaining large 








grants from the government of Belgium, placing Flemish educa- 
tion on the same footing as the French. 


“The Series,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, is a great idea, but 
the Syndicate is a greater. The Series reduces expenses, and 
lures the reader on from one purchase to another. But the Syndi- 
cate secures to authors a remuneration for serial rights on a scale 
which, without this form of codperation between publishing agen- 
cies, would be impossible. 


It is now definitely settled that Mr. John Albert Bright will 
not make immediate arrangements for publishing his father’s pa- 
pers and diaries. As in the case of Disraeli, it is felt that “ incon- 
veniences” might arise if publication were to take place during 
the lifetime of the Queen or of Mr. Gladstone. On the other hand, 
it may fairly be asked why the complete diary of Sir Walter Scott 
is not published? The time has surely arrived when it might be 
given to the world, as all those persons who may be mentioned in 
it are now dead. When it is published it will probably create a 
sensation. Lockhart wrote to Croker that the diarist “ absolved 
himself from any very strict watch over his pen, and set down 
much which the whim, or very often the laziness of the hour could 
— account for.” There must be much sharp criticism in the 

iary. 

One always finds pleasure in knowing an irrepressible man 
who does “ good work ” in all his ventures. We have from Moses 
King, representing the Moses King Corporation, Boston, an ad- 
mirable map of Massachusetts, for the trifling price of ten cents. 
We say admirable advisedly ; it is very complete in all its details, 
(gives the counties, of course), and has besides a fine street map 
of Boston, and a map of Boston’s suburbs for fifteen miles. On 
the back of the map are printed twenty-four pages of valuable 
facts about Massachusetts, a history, description, list of governors, 
and many curious statistics of population, education, etc., etc. 
Elen is one of a series of such maps, designed to include all the 

ates. 


A New York letter in the Philadelphia Press says : “‘ Thomas 
A. Janvier, formerly of Philadelphia, is attracting considerable 
attention by his short stories. Five of them, dealing with East- 
side life, will be published in book form. Mr. Janvier lives a pe- 
culiarly happy, semi-Bohemian life, lodging in a curious vine-clad 
house, near Jefferson Market, and dining at odd little restaurants. 
He is a Delawarean by extraction, and the portrait of Raoul de 
Haes, an early ancestor of the family, still hangs in the house of a 
New Castle county peach grower.” 


It is announced that Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly has awarded 
the Scranton, Pa., Truth’s prize of $100 to Homer Greene, of 
Honesdale, Pa., for the words of an American sea song. There 
were over 200 competitors for the prize. Mr. Greene’s song is en- 
titled ‘‘ The Banner of the Sea,” and Mr. O’Reilly thinks it pos- 
sesses the elements of an admirable national song. 


““ The Reminiscences of a Regicide,” edited from the manu- 
scripts of the French Revolutionist, Sergent Marceau, will be 
brought out in this country by the J. B. Lippincoti Co. 


A novel in partnership, entitled “Old John Stainer,” dealing 
with lifein New York and Washington, has been completed by 
Aphelia Reed and Frank Sutton. 

Of the “‘ Five Girls of Boston” to whom Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton dedicates her new volume of short stories, Miss Augusta 
Clinton Winthrop is the daughter of T. L. Winthrop, Esq., Miss 
Guiney is the young poet and prose writer, Miss Allen is the 
daughter of Mr. Stillman B. Allen, Miss Rose Hollingsworth’s fa- 
ther was a well-known artist, and Miss Lang is a daughter of the 
musician and composer. Miss Winthrop issued her poems, “‘ Under 
the Cedars, somewhat more than a ‘year ago, with the advice and 
encouragement of Mrs, Moulton. 

The amusing and sometimes pathetic “ Mickey Finn Papers,” 
which have appeared from time to time in the New York Sun, are 
to be brought out in book form. The author is Mr. Ernest Jerrold. 

The United States is a great publisher, as any one may learn 
by consulting the monthly catalogue of publications of the govern- 
ment, prepared at Washington by J. H. Hickcox. The July list 
shows 103 Reports on Industrial, Scientific, and other matters, 
some of them written by distinguished men. 


A great work in Lexicography has been completed after six- 
teen years of labor, by Mr. Arthur Wollaston. This is a diction- 
ary of Persian and English on the largest scale. Mr. Wollaston 
has had financial assistance from the Nizam of Hyderabad. 


The life of Louisa M. Alcott, to be edited by Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, is in effect an autobiography, consisting almost entirely of 
extracts from journals and letters, these having been gone over 
thoroughly by Miss Alcott within a few years of her death. She 
struck out everything at all likely to excite disagreeable feelings, 
thus reducing her editor’s work to a minimum, 
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It is understood that the new volume of poetry by Lord Ten- 
nyson, to be published this autumn by Macmillan & Co., will con- 
sist partly of verses recently composed and partly of earlier work 
that has never yet been printed. Concerning this latter division 
there is especial curiosity felt. 

The Austro-German poet, R. Hamerling, whose death was 
announced some weeks ago, has left a number of unpublished 
lyrical poems, diaries, and articles, in addition to a comprehensive 
philosophical work in several volumes, the title of which is, in ac- 
cordance with the deceased poet’s special directions, not yet to be 
divulged. 

Mr. F. Howard Collins, to whom are due the indexes in the 
recent revised editions of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s works, is about 
to issue “ An Epitome of Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy,” being a 
condensation in a single volume of the ten volumes of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s series relating to his system of Svnthetic Philosophy. The 
work is issued with the permission of Mr. Spencer, who will con- 
tribute a preface, but who is, of course, not responsible for the 
manner in which it is compiled. 

The Syndics of the Cambridge Press have decided to publish 
a smaller edition of the Cambridge Bible for Schools, adapted to 
the requirements of junior students. The first volume will be the 
First Book of Samuel, edited by Professor A. F. Kirkpatrick, and 
the Gospel according to St Matthew, edited by Rev. A. Carr, 

A current item of news in the London publishing trade is the 
conversion into a limited company of the business known as “ See- 
ley & Co.” The business belongs to Mr. Richmond Seeley, and a 
company with a capital of £20,000 in £10 shares has now been 
formed to acquire the business. The first subscribers are Mr. R. 
Seeley, Mr. W. S. Seeley, Mr. A. W. Bentley, Mr. A. F. Bentley, 
Mr. J. Church, Rev. A. Church, and Mr. A. F. Church. Mr. Rich- 
mond Seeley, who will be sole director of the concern, was the 
originator of the Portfolio, which he has from the first edited in 
conjunction with Mr. r. G. Hamerton. “Perhaps in the whole 
history of literature,” says Mr. Hamerton, “there does not exist 
another instance of author and publisher who have done so much 
work together as Richmond Seeley and I, and who have done it 
with so little disagreement.” 

A typographical curiosity is about to appear in Paris. It is 
a special edition, limited to thirty copies, of ‘“‘ Manon Lescaut,” 
printed from new type, and illustrated with a set of seven large 
engravings from water-color drawings by Lionel Royer, in two 
states ; one in colors, before letters, and one in bistre with descrip- 
tive legend ; and nine original water-color drawings painted on 
the volume by a different artist for each copy, forming the covers, 
false titles, frontispieces, head and tail pieces of the volume. Con- 
sequently each of the thirty copies isunique. The price per copy, 
each of which is numbered, is 1,000 francs, and the copies are sup- 
pliedin the order of subscription, the fact of each copy having 
original designs by different artists preventing a simultaneous de- 


livery. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE American Economist, (issued weekly by the American Pro- 
T tective Tariff League, New York), says that as some of its 
contemporaries, discussing recent articles in it, have attributed 
them to Mr. Van Buren Denslow, it is but just to all concerned to 
announce that Prof. Denslow has written nothing for it since June 
15, his connectien with it having ceased at that time. 

The Authors’ Gazette is the name of a new monthly magazine 
which is to be published by Mr. H. R. Tift at No. 2 Broadway, 
New York. 

The present editor of the Toronto Week is Mrs. F, 8. Harrison, 
who during the time of Mr. Roberts’s editorship contributed to 
its columns over the signature “‘ Seranus.”’ 

Lawrence Hutton will be the subject of the frontispiece por- 
trait in the September Book Buyer. A personal sketch will ac- 
company the portrait. There is a good portrait, (with a sketch), 
of Harriet Prescott Spofford in the August issue. 

Harold Frederic has written an historical novel for Scrib- 
ner’s, which is to be illustrated by Howard Pyle. The scenes are 
laid in the Mohawk Valley between the years 1757-77. 

In Harper’s Magazine for September W. D. Howells enters 
into a friendly controversy with William Sharp in regard to the 
latter’s belief that ‘‘ there is a romantic revival imminent in our 
poetic literature.” 

The seventeenth number of the “Index to Litiells’ Living 
Age” (Edward Roth, Philadelphia), finishes the Geographical top- 
ics and begins on History, which is advanced to “ France.” The 
divisions to follow will be disposed of with comparative rapidity. 
The Century has taken a Diploma of Honor in the department 








of publications at the Paris Exposition. This is more than an or- 
dinary compliment, for the reason that only seven of these diplo- 
mas were awarded ; four stayed in France, one went to Belgium, 
one to England and one to America. The Century Co. received 
also a gold medal; so too did Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The American Journal of Psychology will hereafter be published 
from Clark University instead of from Johns Hopkins University, 
G. Stanley Hall is the editor and his address is Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Students and lovers of music will find in the Cosmopolitan for 
September an elaborate account of the New England Conserva- 
tory, the largest Musical University in the world, having over 
2,000 pupils, many of them from foreign countries. 

An interesting unpublished manuscript by Lincoln will be 
given in the September Century. During his second Presidential 
campaign he was invited to attend a mass-meeting at Buffalo, and 
at first thought of writing a long letter, but concluded afterward 
to send only a formal note. The part of the letter written con- 
sists of about five hundred words and is a defense of his policy. 

All the capital has been subscribed for the new London weekly 
which is to be edited by Mr. Wemyss Reid when he has finished 
his biography of Lord Houghton. Mr. Morley and Professor 
Boyce have been giving advice as to the literary part of the paper. 
The journal, we infer from the description, will be not unlike THE 
AMERICAN, 

In the forthcoming number of the North American Review, 
Mr. Lloyd Bryce, who succeeds the late Allen Thorndike Rice as 
editor, will issue an announcement that “the more effectually to 
carry out the wish” of Mr. Rice he (Mr. Bryce) has become the 
sole proprietor of the Review and will conduct it on the lines al- 
ready established. It will continue the policy of having “ topics 
of commanding interest”? discussed by ‘ representative writers 
whose words and names carry authority with them.” The Review 
will be equally open to the representatives of both sides of every 
vexed question. 








SCIENCE. 


NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 
HE National Museum has received two small but valuable col- 
lections lately. The first of these comes from the Zulus of 
South Africa, through Oberlin College Museum, and was collected 
by Rev. E. H. Richards. A xylophone, or wooden piano, called 
Mihambi, in this consignment, is very curious. In it the notes are 
produced by striking pieces of wood suspended over gourd resona- 
tors having two orifices, one covered over with thin parchment. 
The quality of the note is between that of a reed and string instru- 
ment but with a peculiar twang like a snare drum. The wooden 
“keys” are beaten with a small stick headed with crude rubber. 
Baskets, grass, cloth, dirks, club, axe, whips, combs, spoons, 
knives, snuff-boxes or rather bottles hollowed out with great skill 
through asmall orifice, bracelets, necklaces, bows, spears, poisoned 
arrows, ceremonial sticks, etc., to the number of about one hun- 
dred objects, make up the collection. 

Another set of specimens was collected by Ensign W. E. Saf- 
ford, U.S. N.,in Samoa. They illustrate the uncontaminated in- 
dustries of Polynesia. Among the articles may be noticed, tapa 
cloth in various stages of preparation, and the finished cloth of 
different sizes and designs for various uses; mats of different 
textures,—one of these is a fine, hand-woven mat bordered with a 
fringe of red feathers. The Samoan women are famed all over 
the Pacific for the fineness of their mats, on the braiding of which 
they spend as long as three years. Other specimens are clubs, a 
pillow, fly-brush, fan, woven wallet, combs, fish-hooks, braided 
cord called sennit, an adze blade, and a head dress made of the 
whorls of the nautilus. It is a sort of tiara, very beautiful. 

The details concerning the dying of the tapa cloth and other 
modes of working and processes were collected by Ensign Safford, 
and these notes form not the least valuable part of the accession. 

The Museum again acknowledges its obligations to the pro- 
gressive and upen-hearted officers of the Navy for the interest 
they have always taken in increasing its educational facilities. 

The following is the programme of the International Congress 
of Pre-historic Anthropology and Archeology to be held in Paris 
in the week beginning with the 19th of August. Subject I. ‘The 
excavation and filling in of valleys, filling in of caves in their rela- 
tion to the antiquity of man. II. The periodicity of glacial phe- 
nomena. III. Art and industry in the alluvial deposits and in 
the caverns. Value of the palzontologic and archzologic classi- 
fication of the quaternary epoch. IV. Chronological relations 
between the ages of stone, bronze, and iron. V. Relations be- 
tween the civilization of Hallstadt and other Danubian stations 
and those of Mycene, Tiryns, Hissarlik, and the Caucasus. VI. 
Critical examination of the quaternary crania and bones discov- 
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ered in the last fifteen years—Ethnic elements peculiar to the 
several ages of stone, bronze, and iron in central and western 
furope. VII. The ethnographic survivals capable of affording 
light on the social state of the primitive population of central and 
western Europe. VIII. How far can the analogies of order de- 
rived from archeology and ethnograghy authorize the theory of 
pre-historic relations or migrations ? 

The Smithsonian Institution will be represented at the Con- 
gress by Prof. O. T. Mason and Mr. Thomas Wilson. 


A new step in the line of progress has been taken by the 
Smithsonian Institution. With a view of adding to the National 
Museum by exchanges and getting accurate information as to the 
manner of carrying on foreign museums, their mode of exhibiting 
specimens, etc., Prof. O. T. Mason has been sent on a tour of the 
more important museums of Europe. Scarcely a man of greater 
experience and a more careful observer could have been sent ; his 
report is looked for with great interest. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam with his party has been in camp in the 
Serpent Mound Park, Adams Co., Ohio, for some weeks. He has 
explored several habitation sites near the Serpent; these he re- 
gards as of the second period of occupation of this spot. He 
promises to send the national museum the entire contents of the 
ash bed of one of these sites, showing one set of things actually 
found together. In the specimens to be sent there are some inter- 
esting implements in progress of manufacture. 

WALTER HovuGH. 





The luminous fountains at the Paris Exposition are examples 
of astonishing effects produced by simple means. In the case of 
vertical jets the nozzles whence the water escapes are placed over 
horizontal glass plates. Beneath these are electric (arc) lights of 
considerable power and provided with reflectors. In the case of 
jets parabolic in form, the mechanism is more complex. The 
stream of water, which in most of the jets is quite large, is diverted 
by the shape of the nozzle into a hollow form, which by reflection 
carries the light downward with it, none escaping horizontally. 
A brilliant and rapid play of colors is also a feature, secured by the 
interposition of colored plates. 

Major J. W. Powell discusses (North American Review) the 

engineering features of the collapse of the dam on the Conemaugh, 
and concludes, with most of the technical journals, that the dam 
was properly constructed. The neglect which caused the disaster, 
he believes, was that of not taking fully into consideration the 
work the dam was to perform. A topographic survey, and, sec- 
ondly,a hydrographic survey, by which the area of the basin 
drained and the amount of water that may be expected, are ascer- 
tained, will, if carefully made, provide ample security against such 
catastrophes. 

The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science will open on September 11, at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. This is the third meeting held at that place, the 
last previous one being in 1863. 

It is likely that M. Pasteur will be awarded the important 
Cameron prize in Therapeutics by the University of Edinburgh, 
on account of “the great value in practical therapeutics of his 
treatment of hydrophobia.” 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 


A DEFENCE OF GERMANY’S RHINE POLICY. 
Professor Geffcken, in Nineteenth Century. 

Ir is in no invidious spirit of retaliation that I have tried to 
present a summary balance of what Germany has suffered from 
the French for 350 years; it is only to show how utterly unfounded 
is the cry for revenge, and that we inflicted upon the French in 
1814-15 and 1870-71 not the hundredth part of what they have 
imposed upon us. As to the late war, no one denies that certain 
outrages did occur ; but, in opposition to the foolish stories of the 
French press about clock-stealing, etc., we can appeal to unim- 
peachable French authorities who acknowledge that on the 
whole, German discipline was strictly kept up; no art treasures 
were taken away,as was the custom under Napoleon the First ; 
the pictures of Versailles which glorified German defeats remained 
untouched ; the King took quarters in a private house, whilst the 
castle was reserved to the wounded Germans and French; and the 
only revenge of history during the occupation of Versailles was 
that the Empire was proclaimed in the same Salle des glaces from 
which Louis the Fourteenth had launched his declarations of war. 

M. St.-Genest is right—the accounts of the two nations are 
settled by the peace of Frankfort. Germany only wishes for peace 
and a good understanding with her Western neighbor, nor do the 
French people at large desire war; but they must learn to control 
their noisy demagogues, and not allow themselves to be led again 
into a struggle by which they certainly would suffer most. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Sant Inarto. By F. Marion Crawford. Pp. 443. $1.50. Lond 
York: Macmillan & Co. . peiereeiein 
THE IRREGULAR VERBS oF ATTIC ProsE. By Addison Hogue. 
$1.50. Boston : Ginn & Co. 
EURIPIDES. IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURIANS. Edited by Isaac Flagg. 
(College Series of Greek Authors.) Pp. 197. $1.50. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
ELENE. An Old English Poem. Edited, with Introduction, [Etc], by 


Charles W. Kent. (Library of Anglo- 
pom ( y nglo-Saxon Poetry.) Pp. 149. Bosto 


Pp. 268. 








DRIFT. 


—_— disposition of the English mind toward the Trust system seems to be 


uncontrollable. The London despatches to the New York Times August 
18, contain this item: 


“ The failure of the most important European 
continuauce of evil harvest weather in Bead as ok ae = 
formation of a gigantic bread trust in London. Four of the largest one. 
politan bread companies, controlling nearly 300 retail bakeries, with a oer. 
tified yearly profit of $460,000, are already in combination and others are 
expected to follow. The consolidation will be known as the London Bread 
ae and, of yay is ———— that, by a reduction of the adminis- 
rative expense and a lessened competiti i i 
pong sian arena ce petition, this new monopoly will be able 





A despatch from St. Paul to the New York Tribune of the 18th, after 
saying that there had been a week of very fine harvest weather, makes the 
following summary statement: 


“The whole situation is summed up by saying that Mi 
finest wheat crop that has blessed it on pa Pong, rae go apn 
except in the Red River Valley and scattered localities, is poor and will ri 
greatly exceed half an average yield. The corn is looking well where it 
has had rain, but there are many localities in both Minnesota and South 
Dakota where it is suffering for lack of moisture, and the corn prospects 
are, therefore, not so bright as one week ago.” oe 





Law is law, and we must obey it; but when a noted bull 
face of a Justice of the Supreme Court for the discharge of his phony aby 
pn down 7 —— protector of the Justice, well—we can 
only say we shou ike to be on the jury to t 
shot.— Boston Journal. ainaed ae ae 





Mr. Wanamaker should have been told, while in this ci 

moralization which the changes in the post-office denetanen ep he sh 
into power, have wrought in the mail service. Those who have been out 
of the city on their vacations invariably speak of it. One gentleman re- 
ceived three letters marked “ missent ” in one day, and that out of a not at 
all large correspondence. These letters were all so plainly directed that 
only stupidity or gross carelessness could have made the mistake. The 
politicians who have newly come into the postmasterships this time are the 
hardest to break into their duties of any on record,—Boston Herald. 





The English civil pension list is a Jong one. Beside Lor 

Sir Richard Owen draws $1,000 a year. The widow of Kits the cet 
encyclopedist, gets $250, and the widow of Haydn (of the “ Dictionary of 
Dates ”) $500. The daughter of Douglas Jerrold gets $250, Gerald Masse: 

$500, and the same sum is awarded to Mr. William Allingham, Mrs Olt 
phant, Mr. Robert Buchanan, the widow of George Cattermole, and Geor e 
Macdonald. Faraday’s niece gets $750, Mr. Tupper $600 the widow a 
Charles Kingsley $1,000, two ladies directly descended from Defoe $375 
each, the widow of Richard A. Proctor $500, the sister of Keats $400, Mr 
an James Bailey $500, and the daughter of Nelson’s adopted daughter 

,500. 





In looking over the history of Harvard College I came i 
known and very curious records concerning the pin oh of Ph gai rae 
some time treasurer, John Hancock. This patriot was, in the time when 
the colonies revolted from Great Britain, the treasurer of Harvard College 
His office placed in his hands the whole of the funds of the institation. 
The record seems to show that Hancock for a time appropriated to his own 
use the money of the college which was entrusted to his keeping. In an 
collegiate institution in New England at the present day such a malfeasance 
would lead to the immediate prosecution of the offender, who would be 
compelled to make restitution or suffer for his conduct. No such fate 
awaited Hancock. In place of prosecution, the corporation, doubtless know- 
ing what was best for the interests they had in hand, pleaded with him with 
piteous insistence for nearly twenty years, during which he paid little or 
no attention to their communications. He went about his affairs, occupy- 
ing many distinguished offices, holding for a term the piace of qoeeenen af 
the commonwealth, and finally, in a somewhat contemptuous way, after the 
college had been for two decades in distress for the money he had withheld 
pata a treasury, he settled his accounts.—Prof. N. S. Shaler, in North Ameri- 
can Review. 








CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS, Inflammation of the Throat,and Difficulty in 
breathing, frequently result from a severe cold. The remedial properties 
combined in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant are especially designed to break u 
feverish and inflammatory tendencies, remove Constriction of the Throat 
and by bringing about a free expectoration, promote natural respiration and 
speedy cure. A reputation maintained for forty years affords to all a 
guarantee of the practical merit of the remedy. 
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WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUPACTURERS, 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 








DRY GOODS. 





FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the larzest buildings in the city, and the 
— Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


-: DRY:GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly as 
low as elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 








= 





SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 








NATATORIUM. 





ATATORIUM AND PHYSICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, BROAD ST., below WALNUT. 
SWIMMING SCHOOL 

For both sexes and all ages. Open from 5 A. M. till 
10 P.M. The most timid persons taught to swim in 
from six to ten lessons. Single trial lessons given; 
also strictly private lessons. EXTRA NOTICE—On 
and after to-day season tickets will be reduced thirty 
(30) r cent. Change of hours—The Ladies’ hours 
will hereafter close at1 P.M. iEDUCTION OF SIN- 
GL«# TICKETS—Single tickets are reduced to 8 for $1, 
7 for $2, or 12 for $3. For particulars call on or ad- 
dress J. A. PAYNE. 


WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 











BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





MANUFACTURERS. 





BarRKER BrortruHErs & Co. 


125 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOANS 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 
LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 

HAVE FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES First-CLass INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 








NAVIGATION COMPANY. 











The 
> 


TO MACKINAG 


SUMMER TOURS. 
PALACE STEAMERS. Low Rates. 
Four Trips per Week Between 


DETROIT, MACKINAC ISLAND 


Petoskey, Sault Ste. Marie, and Lake 
Huron Way Ports, 






Every Week Day Between 


DETROIT AND CLEVELAND 


Special Sunday Trips during June, July, August and Sept. 
Double Daily Line Between 


CHICAGO AND ST, JOSEPH, MICH. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
Rates ond Exeursion Tickets will be furnished 
by your Ticket Agent, or address 
E. B. WHITCOMB, G. P. A., Detroit, Micn., 








Detroit and Cleveland Steam Nav. Co, 





Established 1847, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-‘TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLES, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CASTINGS, chilled or not chilled. 














Pennsyivania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 


OFFICE, 208 8S. 4rH Sv., PHILADELPHIA. 








THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 








